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SO YOU'VE WRITTEN A BOOK! 


There it is...the fruits of your labor. Now what? Where do you turn, 
what do you do to transform this manuscript into a printed, bound, 
jacketed BOOK? 


To guide and assist the aspiring author, Comet Press Books has pre- 
pared an author’s manual. Titled How To Publish Your Book, it 
shows you how to avoid headaches and heartaches when you have your 
— published. It is yours free. Simply clip the coupon and send 
or it. 


COMET’S COMPLETE PUBLISHING 
PROGRAM INCLUDES: 


EXPERT EDITING — Our editors proofread, correct weak spots and 
tighten up manuscripts in collaboration with the author. 


PRODUCTION AND DESIGN — Each book is tastefully printed on 
fine paper and bound with a beautifully designed jacket. 
LOW SUBSIDIES 

YO UJ R EXTENSIVE DISTRIBUTION — Comet markets your book to book- 


stores, wholesalers, schools, libraries. Subsidiary rights (book clubs, 
movies, reprints, etc.) are also explored on each book 


PROMOTION — Includes national newspaper and magazine adver- 


| tising, press releases, reviews, personal appearances, mail campaigns, 
a listings in BOOKS IN PRINT, etc. 


AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE! 
: Comet Press Books is the only subsidy publishing house with its 
; own affiliated printing plant. We offer a COMPLETE publishing 
a service from typesetting to binding at a remarkably low cost. 
WHAT COMET AUTHORS SAY: 
I have never heard of any company which advertised and fulfilled every 
promise. Comet has done for me exactly what they advertise. Again, 
many thanks. Guy Wells 


. .. our very profound gratitude and deep appreciation may our 
ide Lord reward you for the superb generosity and magnanimity . . . The 
u final product is a first rate job and the appearance even finer than we 
a had anticipated. D.C.N., The Carmel 
: I am quite excited about my book. The art work for the jacket is beau- 
or : tiful. | am just very, very pleased with it. M. W. Pritchard 
Thank you for the many fine things you are doing to promote the sale 
7 of my Death Below Zero. | was impressed with the promotion you are 
giving the book via radio and TV. Helen Head 
gut ors I had my interview and broadcast over KFOX. All my friends who 
; heard the 30 minute broadcast told me it went over big. 
Madge Brissenden 
Pleased with the advertisement on Ark to Zoo in the Saturday Review. 
Our largest department store, bookstore and best gift shop have all 
asked to have autograph parties. And the Columbia television staff, I 
am told, is interested. P. B. Heckel 
I received the check, which based on a 3 month period of El Miedo, 
seems to indicate that the book will justify the faith you have put in it. 
Earl Cloud 
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First 2 Stories Bring $255 


“Before completing the course,” writes 
Adam B. Aretz of Tarentum, Pa., ‘I sold 
two stories: one for $110, the other for 
$145. They were punched out on a bor- 
rowed typewriter, a two-bit dictionary on 
one side, the Palmer lessons on the other. 

hen the going got tough, | turned to the 
lessons. The answer was there. Luck? Plenty 
of it. But with the continued help | am 
receiving from Palmer, | know I'll be lucky 
again.” 


How to Make Crime Pay 


Free Offer Shows How 
We Can Help YOU Succeed 


You don’t have to be a mystery fan to recognize the 
consistent popularity of such stories. The largest, highest 
pay magazines publish lots of them. Both hard cover 
books and pocket books use a high percentage of myster- 
ies. As for TV and radio—research proves they are tops 
in popularity. 

Furthermore, publishers and script editors are con- 
stantly searching for more writers, new writers, more 
good suspense stories—opportunities for you, as a writer, 
to make money writing especially in this field. 

The basic elements in mystery writing are the very 
elements in Palmer Fiction Training that have helped 
Palmer students succeed for 30 years. 


Write It Right—And It'll Sell 

Never were editors more eager to buy. They would 
rather buy than reject. Why? Because their salaries de- 
pend upon finding good material. 

If your material is not selling or paying enough, it 
may not be because you lack talent, but that you lack 
— or the ability to put human interest into your 
work, 

How to acquire technique—how to create human in- 
terest—these are the unique features of Palmer Training. 
For 30 years, Palmer home study training has helped 
hundreds of new as well as established writers find the 
most direct road to recognition and profit through fiction 
training. 


First Story Brings $110 


“I sold a story to Detective Story, ‘The Tale of the 
Siamese Cat,’ for $110. I want you to know that all the 
patience, kindness, and helpfulness to me while I was 
taking your course was not in vain.”—Alma T. Leaver- 
ton, Chicago. 


Send for Free Book 


Learn for yourself how Palmer’s professional writer- 
instructors can help you put life, action, real salability 
into your stories. Send today for FREE Typical Lesson 
Package with actual writing assignments, plus a 40-page 
book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” describing 
your opportunities as a writer. No obligation. No sales- 
man will call. Send for your Free Book and Lesson 
today! 


PALMER INSTITUTE 
OF AUTHORSHIP 


ONLY School of Writing Accredited 
By National Home Study Council 


Since 1917 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-99 |, Approved 
Hollywood 28, California for Veterans 
Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 
FR EE Palmer Institue of Authorship 
1680 N. yy 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-99 
Please mail me free lesson package and 40-page book 


explaining how you p new writers get started and 
experienced writers increase their income. 
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You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 
This most modern teaching method makes it 
possible for you to write more easily, evenly. 
in the full confidence that you are becoming 

better writer. PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT. 
ING is the new, totally different way of stim- 
ulating and developing writing ability. You are 


helped to know exactly the kind of professional 
writing you can do best, and then to write 
articles, stories, verse, TV ‘plays, etc., according 
to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay . . . to express yourself with freshness 
and vitality | . . . the qualities editors want. 

As never before, you will discover new usable 
ideas. You will write instead of dream about it. 
And amazingly, you will find more energy for 
writing, progress will be much easier. 

“HOW MUCH YOUR COURSE 

HELPS!” 

“1 would like to tell you how much the course 
is helping me. | mull over it as | go about my 
housework, and gradually the whole picture is 
becoming much clearer. I’ve a few more sales 
to report: short stories to HI! and to THE 
CHRISTIAN HOME, articles to THE TORONTO 
GLOBE & MAIL, and a poem to THE TORONTO 
DAILY STAR.”Janet C. James, Niagara Falls, 
Canada. 


ed from a course. Send today for 
the free booklet, ‘““Your Way to 
Successful Authorship,” that tells you about 
this new plan. | 


FRE Get EVERYTHING you ever want- 


Use This Convenient Coupon 
The Simplified Training Course 
1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me the free booklet; no cost or 
obligation. 


Make Extra Money 
Writing! 


You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 
we train you for this work. Send today for our free 
illustrated folder and learn how to “write to sell.’ 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 22 
P. O. Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


What Readers Say 


Though I have no large background to back me 
up in this. I violently disagree with Mr. Fon- 
taine’s article “Look, Maw! No Colons!” (April 
11-59) on the point of the use of colons them- 
selves. | would have expected him to say the op- 
posite. 

Maybe I’m nutty as a fruit-cake, as the saying 
goes, but I have always found colons and semi- 
colons, one of the most effective of tools, in put- 
ting across feeling, be it serious, humorous, or 
otherwise, and most especially with first-person 
and pseudo-first-person. I certainly think it is of- 
ten necessary with the illustrative triples, of which 
I am very fond, and which are about the best 
method I know, of pushing across mood and feel- 
ing. 

This advice of Mr. Fontaine’s, reminded me of 
a teacher I had in High School, who admitted 
that a complex sentence I had used in an essay, 
was both correct and more effective, but neverthe- 
less crossed it out, because she “had a thing” a- 
bout simple sentences. Could it be that he is re- 
lated to her .. . He seems to avoid the colons, and 
go in for unfinished sentences... . 

Otherwise I enjoyed the article tremendously, 
and agreed with what he had to say. 

Just for fun (and my ego) I will indulge in 
the practice I’ve noticed catered to in writer's 
magazine columns, in passing on the undoubted- 
ly headline news that I recently made my first 
3-figure sale (well- just barely made that figure.) 
(other than contracted work for which the moo- 
lah has not arrived, yet.) and the article is on the 
stands as I write this. TV Picture Life, May 1959, 
page 34, in case anyone cares to take a look. 

In case you are wondering, also, no, I don't 
send manuscripts with all these mispellings and 
typos. But then it causes me a new trauma, ev- 
erytime I have to type a final script, and I dare 
say this letter is not deathless enough literature 
to rate that. 

Maggie Rose 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Jacobson Appreciators 


Coming upon Ethel Jacobson’s “Taboo or Not 
Taboo” (Feb. ’59) somewhat belatedly today was 
a delight—and I am so pleased to find more of 
her astringent comments in your pages that I 
cannot resist writing, late though this be, to tell 
you how much I have enjoyed her recent articles. 

This last piece was amusing; but her previous 
comments—were they in late August or Septem- 
ber?—seemed particularly valuable to me. In them 
I felt she had so much to say to me, personally; 
and I have a hunch that each reader must have 
had much the same reaction. This must mean she 
hit on something important, and said it simply 
and well. For that I should like to say thank you, 
both to you and her! 

Elaine G. Mittleman 


Running Springs, Calif. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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I like the Author & Journalist, I usually read 
it from cover to cover, ads and all. The articles 
are all so fit-to-read and helpful, especially those 
by Ethel Jacobson. Her good poem in the May 
number called, “No Sale,” hit my funny bone. 
It started a similar verse oozing out of me. I can- 
not scan it, but possibly you can. Here it is: 


REJECTED 
My piece was rejected. 
The Editor hinted 
Some changes were wanted, 
To get it perfected. 
“Can't do it,” | pleaded, 
“Brain power’s depleted.” 
Now wish | had heeded; 
That darn cash | needed! 
Keep up the good work of feeding us neophytes 
on the bread of how to write. 
Wallace W. Russell 
Topeka, Kansas 


Get An Agent! 

Ever since I first got the idea of writing (I was 
ten) I have thought that one writes better if he 
has an audience—better if he has a reading pub- 
lic. 

I think one of the functions of an agent is to 
supply that need. I know that I can write better 
stuff if I know that someone is going to read it. 
An agent will supply that motivation for me. 
I'll really write better. 

Now the question is, how does one find a re- 
sponsible agent who will work at the job? Ads 
that read “Three dollars for a thousand words” 
leave me cold. I want somebody as an agent who 
will take care of the business end of my writing, 
and leave me free to write. It seems to me, that 
is the real function of an agent. 1 have many, 
many things to do, and haven't time to study the 
markets. Meanwhile, time’s a’wastin’. What to do. 

I have thousands and thousands of notes that 
can become mss. that could be saleable, if some- 
one could find markets for them. In the meantime, 
I am marking time, because there is no reason for 
me to make any more notes, if I don’t know what 
to do with them. So I'll do as I have in the past 
—I'll write to please myself. 

Incidentally, my stuff is being published, but 
for nothing. I am not getting paid. When I think 
of Sam Johnson’s dictum, I get raving mad. So I 
am publishing a book of my own—at my own ex- 
pense—but I’m going to market it as one would 
a pig or a watermelon. Walter West 
Munster, Indiana 


ATTENTION: Writers Clubs 

I am compiling a DIRECTORY of Writers 
Clubs in the United States and the world. 

I'd appreciate it if all WRITERS CLUB presi- 
dents would send me the name, address, city and 
background information—such as purpose, dues, 
prominent members, graduates, when founded, 
meetings, availabilities to interested parties, etc. 

The DIRECTORY will help co-ordinate the 
activities of writers and writers clubs throughout 
the world to promote expression through writing. 

George Q. Lewis 

HUMOR SOCIETIES OF AMERICA 
360 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Which Course 
ives Me 
The Most For 

y Money? 


In A Writing Course... As ina Car... 
You Look For Two Things: 


Proved Performance and Economy 


NYS gives you both! For over 20 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write and to 
sell through a non-academic course designed for sales. 
With you own flair for writing you should be able to 
equal the success of many many NYS students about 
whom we shall be glad to tell you. And NYS is the 
only course which gives you the benefit of two great 
books on writing and fiction and non-fiction assignments 
prepared by the authors of those books. 


Your Biggest Value in the 
Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled in size and 
scope. You receive complete training in fiction, non- 
fition and TV—all divisions in a single big, rich, gen- 
erous low-priced course of training. NYS brings you a 
total of 62 planned writing projects which include 
eleven extra-curricular stories, or articles, or books .. . 
with no word limitations on the assignments themselves. 
And your NYS instructors will give you far more per- 
sonal criticism and guidance than you can expect else- 
where at any price. 


Valuable Instruction Book Free! 


The free booklet, “Writing For a Well-Paying Career,” 
will be of great value to you. Simply fill out and return 
the coupon below, and it will be sent to you without 
obligation by this long establisiied and successful course. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. 618, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 


Send me, at no obligation your FREE booklet WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


| 
Name | 
| 
| 
| 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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Pro and Con Angoff 


After reading the Charles Angoff adulation in 
the May AJ letters section, I feel constrained 
to protest. Mr. Angoff’s style seemed designed to 
impress rather than inform. He represents highly 
subjective (if shopworn) conclusions as profound 
and unshakeable fact. And his pompous observa- 
tions on the work of James Gould Cozzens and 
Ernest Hemingway suggest the ramblings of a ped- 
agogue to pupils seated at his feet. How this sort 
of thing passes for wisdom, I cannot understand. 

Surely all the comments you've received on Mr. 
Angoff’s two articles aren’t as sugary as those I 
found in May letters. The Kroll piece, in the same 
issue, was one of the best I have seen in my three 
years as a subscriber to your excellent magazine. 

Robert S. Wood 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Here is my renewal for a double value: the 
useful market and technical advice so character- 
istic of your magazine itself, plus the added treat 
of Charles Angoff, one of my favorite people. 
Having this record in black and white of his fa- 
miliar turns of phrase, his succint comments, and 
good counsel makes up for the disappointing fact 
that I won’t be hearing him this summer in class 
—for the first time in ten years. 

Bess Tefft 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


For the many-many wonderful letters and cards of 
welcome you have extended to my wife and me... . 
Thank You. Our correspondence has lagged a bit, 
and our acceptance, or (that dirty word) rejection of 
mss. has taken longer than it should. The details of 
assuming direction for a magazine such as A&J has 
kept us humping but happy. We have developed a 
pattern of work now and we trust there will be no 
other delays in answering your letters . . . which we 
love to get. 

NEWELL & JO FOGELBERG 


Check in Search of Author 


We're looking for an author, John Kennedy, 
whose last-known address was care of the Lambs 
Club in New York City. A check is waiting for him 
with one of the Literary Agencies advertised in 
AX&J. Would he please contact AX]. 


Anderson and the Dial Award 

Charles Angoff (May 1959) says Sherwood An- 
derson never received the Pulitzer Prize. This is 
true, but he did receive a much bigger prize and 
one which commanded more prestige among what 
were then called the literati. This was the Dial 
Prize given by the Dial Magazine, then edited by 
Marianne Moore, who, though not yet a prize win- 
ner in her own right, was generally conceded to 
be no slob as an editor. He got it on his novel 
Many Marriages, which had run in the Dial. 

He had been spending the winter in a three- 
rooms summer cottage at a sort of summer resort 
outside of Chicago. As it was out of season, the 
cottage could be rented for about $15 a month 
and he could live on $50 a month. Such money 
he earned by alternatingly writing advertising 
copy. At this rate, the Dial Prize could have finan- 
ced several winters of writing. Instead, Anderson 
returned to his wife and lived a year in a fine 
house on Michigan Ave. I do not attempt to draw 
any moral, or to disagree with Mr. Angoff’s main 
contention—to pay no attention to prizes. Yet, 
since Sherwood Anderson got one, and the Dial 
gave it, I’d like them both credited. Anderson al- 
ways had his admirers—including Nobel Prize win- 
ner, Sinclair Lewis, and your truly, 

Margery Mansfield 
Monterey, Mass. 


I think it could be mentioned that Yeats and 
Sigrid Undset both won the Nobel Prize. In other 
words, to receive a prize should not be damning. 
Almost anyone could win one. 


M. M 
Don’t miss 


OCTOBER 


British Market List 
Religious Magazine List 


Articles by G. Freitag, 1. Leiberman, C. Angoff, 
M. Shipley, plus spot news of editors’ needs, 
comment on books for writers, and the other 
features that make A&J a MUST for the in- 
formed writer. 

If you are not a subscriber, make sure of 


getting the October and subsequent issues by 
subscribing. Use the handy order form on Page 


Book Writing Hep 


EDITING — GHOST-WRITING — CRITICISM — REVISION 


Books of all types prepared for submission to publisher by a 
novelist whose writings are known on three continents. 


For complete details, write for free 
descriptive folder entitled 
Book Writing Help. 


CHARLES CARSON, Sitecary Consultant 


Post Office Box 38-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Last-Minute News from Editors 


McCall’s Wide Market 

The Editorial Department of Mc Call’s, 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. purchases material in 
three general categories: FICTION—Require- 
ments for short stories include well-developed 
characters, valid, well-motivated plots, good writ- 
ing. Entertainment value is criterion. Subject mat- 
ter concerned with young adults is preferred. 
Stories that are grim, depressing, melancholy, drab, 
fragmentary, concerned with themes of abnor- 
mality or violence are not solicited. Lengths are 
flexible, but the average short story runs about 
4500 words. Long novels are not solicited, most 
arrangements in this area being made with book 
publishers. 
NON-FICTION—Me Call’s is in the market for 
articles that reach a surprising or dramatic con- 
clusion, personality pieces about special people, 
unusual and meaningful first-person narratives, 
essays of special charm and _ perception on any 
subject relating directly to a woman herself, and 
humorous articles. Average length—2,500 to 4,- 
000 words. Major personality pieces may run much 
longer. Editors should be querried for interest in 
subject matter for articles before embarking. Mc- 
Call’s will also consider non-fiction books along 
the lines described. 
VERSE-should be short and lucid and written 
with style. Sonnets, lyrics, portrait poems and 
humorous verses are considered. All mss. should 
be typewritten, double-spaced and accompanied by 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope will be 


processed and handled as rapidly as possible. 


AUTHORS 


@ If you have a typewritten book MS—on any 
subject—(25,000 words and up)—you are 
cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read 
without delay, FREE, and if accepted will be 
published promptly and adequately. 

We are long-established subsidy book publish- 
ers bringing new writers’ books before the 
public for nearly forty years. We offer you 
competent editorial treatment; able art work; 
punctual printers; copies for newspaper re- 
views; cataloguing; distribution through deal- 
S and circulars to author’s personal mailing 
ist. 

SEND YOUR BOOK NOW 

We will see that it receives every possible 


chance to be published without delay. On oc- 
casion we offer straight royalty when possible. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our 
Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, num- 
bers over 500 volumes published through the 
years. 


DorrRANCE & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 


131 North 


20th Street PHILADELPHIA 


Self-help Articles 

Success unlimited, the Monthly Magazine for 
Self-improvement, 5050 Broadway, Chicago 40, IIl., 
requires articles of a self-help, how-to, inspirational 
or spiritual nature with a strong “you” slant so 
that the reader can relate the text directly to him- 
self. Fillers are welcome, such as brief light 
verse or humorous anecdotes of less than 100-150 
words which teach a lesson or carry a message. 
Photos with text where applicable. Currently look- 
ing especially for articles aimed at the men and 
women in shops and factories, people working at 
lathes, machines, etc. This area appears to be out- 
side the ken of most writers and, as a result, almost 
all the mss. received are aimed at office workers. 


A Livelier Golden Age 

The 65 Magazine, now in its second year, is look- 
ing for articles about people in their thirties or 
forties who are working on an intelligent plan for 
their later retirement years, and those who have 
retired but are still active. No fiction and very 
little poetry for which they do not pay. News of 
Golden Age and Senior Citizen clubs are desired 
but no payment. is made. Address inquiries to Sara 
Maynard Clark,* Associate Editor, 204 W. Broad 
St., Quakertown, Penna. Henry L. Freking is 
Editor. 
Promotion Ideas 

Summer and Casual Furniture, 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York 16, N. Y., is particularly interested in 
good stories about summer furniture departments 
in department or furniture stores plus feature 
stories about patio or roadside shops which special- 
ize in oudoor furniture and accessories. The 
editor is especially interested in good photos that 
illustrate clever promotional ideas and also mer- 
chandising ideas expressed in interview form by 
owners of the specialty stores or buyers in depart- 
ment stores. Payment is 2c per word for text, 
$5.00 for photos on publication. Address the 
Editor, Marvin Wilder. 


Plays Needed 

Michael Productions, Ltd., 180 E. 17th, St. 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y. is looking for scripts of full 
length three-act plays for possible production 
either off-Broadway or on Broadway, particularly 
interested in shows, either comedy or drama, with 
small casts and one or two sets. 


Fiction for Cosmopolitan 

Cosmopolitan, 57th St., & 8th Ave., New York 
19, N. Y., is inaugurating a new policy of quality 
fiction. Want to see original and powerful stories 
that have nothing to do with formula. Restrictions 
and taboos of standard popular magazine fiction 
can be dispensed with if the story is a good one. 
Particularly looking for new writers who show 
originality and imagination. Address Wm. Car- 
rington Guy, Fiction Editor. 
Poets Preferred 

Impetus, Box 1302, Stetson University, De Land, 
Florida, is now expanding and soliciting off-campus 
manuscripts. Looking for poetry in the modern 
manner, both traditional and experimental, and 
are especially interested in unestablished poets. . 
No sentimentality or excessive obscurity. Short 
lyrical verse preferred. Payment in copies. Editor, 
Guy Owen. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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The other day, we overheard a couple of new writers discussing the question of whether a big agency is bet- 
ter than a little agency, and vice versa. One of the men felt that a big agency was the best kind—an agency which 
constantly proves it is doing good for writers by selling dozens and dozens of scripts week after week after week. 
The other fellow, though, wasn’t so sure; he wondered if a writer might not get “lost in the shuffle” and receive only 
casual attention because a big agency represents so many clients. 

It’s a familiar enough question, but one for which people in the know in the publishing field have figured out 
the right answer long ago. Let’s give you the facts. 

The big trouble with a small agency, in a nutshell, is that it’s small: with the owner comprising the total 
staff, or the owner plus a couple of other people or so. As a result, even though the firm may limit its total number 
of clients, there’s a constant scurrying on the part of all hands to accomplish the routine affairs which confront an 
agency of any size—the reading of scripts, the delivery of scripts, the following-up of scripts, the various kinds of 
correspondence, and that sort of thing. And so, because there are too few people doing too many basic things which 
are required to keep an agency running, it’s the small agency where clients are lost in the shuffle. Because a small 
agency can accomplish just so many things, and the financial resources of a small agency are limited, scripts which 
might possibly have been salvaged through revision are limited, scripts which might possibly have been salvaged 
through revision are sent back in the mere effort to get the scripts on hand acted upon before they turn yellow with 
age or reach the ceiling; slower but less expensive messenger services are employed for deliveries rather than staff 
messengers; scripts which might have sold through personalized selling don’t sell because of routine get-it-in-an- 
envelope-and-get-it-out-marketing . . . and the fact that basic operation requires every available minute means that 
there is no time for long-range career-planning for clients. 

A bigger operation, however, means a good-sized staff and a good-sized bank balance and enough time for 
everyone so that every operation is done right—the little but important things like acknowledging all scripts 
promptly on receipt instead of letting authors worry about whether or not they ever arrived, and the big things 
like selling every salable or potentially salable script. At SMLA, for example—a big agency—there’s enough staff 
to do the preliminary readings and the preliminary market analyses and the constant checking of market needs and 
trends and other standard operations so that, because the head of the firm is relieved of time-consuming and 
comparatively secondary details, every marketing of every script, every bit of selling and following-up of editors, 
every item of long-range career planning, every final reading, and every report on every script sent for analysis and 
marketing by every new and established writer is done by SM personally. 

And the results certainly show up easily enough. Though SMLA is perhaps four or five times the size of the 
smaller agencies, its yearly total of sold scripts is perhaps thirty to forty times that of the small agencies—and its 
yearly total - new writers broken in and established is perhaps fifty times as high. We'll be happy to see some of 
your material. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give you 
specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars: for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, 
$20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 
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Miltitudes! 


By RoBERT FONTAINE 


“Do | contradict myself? 
Very well, then, | contradict myself; 
(1 am large—lI contain multitudes) 
—Walt Whitman 


SUPPOSE I do contradict myself, but that is 
I not so much the point as that I am large—I 

contain multitudes. Every happy and _ success- 
ful writer of fiction contains multitudes. Often he 
does not know it. Now and then he knows it and 
does not know what to do about it. When he is a 
beginner and long afterwards when he is still a 
beginner, he says, “If I could only think of some 
good characters!”” He used to say, “If I could only 
think of a plot” but nowadays he does not worry 
so much. He can buy a book that shows him all 
the plots used in high-paying magazines and he can 
go on from there. He discovers that characters are 
the thing that make any plot alive and dancing 
and peopled. 

The editor of this manly journal seems to have 
an unusual faith in my ability to explain the 
way I work. This is rather odd because I have al- 
ways felt I worked in a way more or less peculiar 
to my discontented self. He has asked me to write 
about how I find and develop characters. I am a- 
fraid he is in for a disappointment. Most of the 
time characters find and develop me. I contain 
multitudes and so, I believe, do you. 

1 have found characters in my early years. The 
first story I ever wrote concerned a little man 
and his wife who ran a tiny cigar, candy and pin- 
ball machine salon on Seventh Avenue South in 
New York. 

The story was called “Day of Gold and Dark- 
ness” and years later I sold it and it was published 
in, I think, the Yale Review and later in the Best 
Short Stories of some year or other that I’m not 


going to reveal. 


Robert Fontaine is one of the most widely pub- 
lished of essayists—and perhaps the SATURDAY 
NING Post’s most frequent contributor. He is also 
highly esteemed for the deft touch of his short 
stories, novels, and plays. The Reader's Digest 
recently departed from its non-fiction policy to re- 
print one of his stories from the Atlantic. 

Born in Canada of French and Scottish ances- 
try, Mr. Fontaine now lives in western Massachu- 
setts. 


The story tells of Sam, who had a dream all his 
life that for one night he could go someplace clean 
and wood-smelling and spend a night with a lovely 
girl under a roof on which the rain beat singing- 
ly. Now, in middle age, filled with cognac he can- 
not afford, he believes, in the golden-copper sun- 
light of a Fifth Avenue afternoon, that he sees 
the girl he had dreamed of. He follows, halt-cer- 
tain she, too, will understand. Suddenly he sees 
his middle-aged face in a store window and he 
realizes the dream is dead, the girl is gone. The 
sun is behind the horizon and in a frosted purple 
twilight he runs home with groceries that spill all 
over. He is exhausted. His wife puts him to rest 
in bed and she tells him gently someone has ask- 
ed them to go on the Hudson River Dayline next 
week. “That will be nice,” he says softly, “with 
the leaves just coming out especially.” 

I know this is not a commercial story but the 
point is that I knew Sam well and one day he 
had looked at a long-legged girl going past the 
doorway and he had smiled wistfully without a 
word. From that I deliberately built the character. 

Later when I wrote the surprisingly successful 
The Happy Time 1 drew, of course, on my 
childhood, my father and mother and a few rela- 
tives. But I did not put them down as they are. 
What I did was lie half-awake every night for 
months, going back as far as I could go in my child- 
hood, editing out everything that was overly 
painful or not dramatic or aimless and inconse- 
quential. 

Many incidents I went over again and again. 
A scene where I was unjustly accused in grade 
school of writing an indecent note and for which 
I was punished anyway, became a chapter in the 
book. The incident kept changing in my_half- 
dreams. My father emerged as more understanding 
than I think, perhaps, he had been. My mother 
became less understanding and all in favor of 
accepting punishment and bringing the damned 
incident to a close. Actually she had not done 
this at all, she had fought vigorously with the 
school principal. Yet my father and mother, in 
my mind, refused to remain static. They develop- 


ed. They took on their own life, they reinforced their 
feelings almost of their own accord, toward a more 
dramatic and touching purpose. They maintained 
an integrity of their own and a life that often | could 
not control and did not want to. 

My uncle Louis, (who also appears in a book 
of that title) came from many sources. I thought 
of a wild and unpredictable Irishman I had known 
in New York. I wanted a foil for my parents, one 
who would back me in any immoral venture and 
make it convincing. I thought of people I had 
known who had this bewildering way of making 
the worst things sound like the best, (and often 
discovering new values thereby). ‘There formed 
in my mind, a rotund, red faced very articulate 
gentleman to whom I gave a couch to stretch out 
on most of the day and a water cooler of wine 
beside him from which to refresh himself. He 
came promptly to life. There were times when he 
clamored to take over The Happy Time and, in 
self-defense, I had to write a whole book about 
him. After which he promptly passed out and 
bothers me no more. 

In a story, “If I Live to be Forty,”’ recently sold 
to the Saturday Evening Post, there was a young 
boy who insisted on running away with the story 
I wanted to write. He was intended to be the hero 
but he was too much the hero. I knew the story 
was sound but I knew I had to find someone else 
who would not be so persistent. After some weeks 
of day-dreaming, there appeared in my mind a 
boy several years older, madly in love with a new 
girl in town. He insisted on putting himself into 
the story but he was much more willing to go 
along with me so that the plot would work out 
satisfactorily. The other little lad was game but 
he just did not understand the requirements of 
popular fiction writing. 

Now I do not mean to say that an author can 
sit down with a can of beer or a bottle of Scotch 
and just wait. Not unless he married very well and 
has convinced his wife she should put everything 
in his name. 

No. An author, (this author, anyway), must sit 
down daily, (and I turn out, Heaven help me, 
two or three stories weekly) and get an outline 
of a character, from memory, from observation, 
from newspapers, from anywhere. (That banker 
who pretended to hold up his own bank to see if 
everyone was on his toes and who nearly got shot 
as a result, is a fellow I have put down in the sub- 
conscious with the rest of the multitudes to work. 
Some day he will appear, assert himself and be in 
a quite different story. But he is there, waiting 
for his cue and meanwhile developing himself.) 

Two characters, taken from life, who happen 
to be my elderly father and mother today, form 
the basis of a book going the rounds. It is filled 
with the strange, lovely, heart-warming and amus- 
ing things that can happen to people who are 
long past their allotted span and who yet manage 
to remain gay and hopeful, and, I might add, on 
very little income. 

Now you would think two people whom I see 
every day for an hour or two would have charac- 
ters quite plain to me. You would think after all 
the years of knowing and loving them I would 
be aware of every nick and cranny of their hearts. 
Possibly I am. But that has nothing to do with me 
as a writer. I have to take the incidents that hap- 
pened to these people and enlarge and edit them. 
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Oddest of all, I have to take these characters 1| 
know so well, let them sink into my subconscious 
and wait for them to emerge as independent per- 
sons. 

I cannot say. “My father will do this in this 
situation because he always has.” No, indeed. I 
must place him in my half-dream world, thrust 
him into the situation and see what my-father- 
character does. And he often does things quite 
differently than I had expected him to. 

A character must have his own life. That is for 
certain. If he is your best friend, you still must guide 
him to the world of excitement and enchantment 
that dances unlimited in your mind and let him 
work out his truths there. 

Now I know that all writers are not alike, do 
not think alike and do not work or dream alike. 
But I contend, will it or nill it, every writer who 
has become sufficiently mentally trained as a writ- 
er, has a great deal of work done for him by the 
characters, the multitude in his subsconscious. I 
dislike the term subsconscious. What I really mean 
is that world of semi-controlled dreaming. Poor 
writers permit their characters to do the first 
thing the character tends to do, which is usually 
a stereotyped action. Good writers scold their char- 
acters for being unimaginative, and let these 
shadow people have a few more goes at it. 

Perhaps if I made a writer called “you” we could 
clarify this a trifle. It is the most important part 
of writing. It cannot be learned. It can only be 
achieved. The growth of character in your mind 
is the only thing that will make good fiction. You 
must be sharp with him and firm but you must 
allow him a great deal of freedom, too; something 
like handling a growing girl. 

Well. you are the writer. You are female be- 
cause I am male, and it’s more fun that way, as 
I recall. 

You are competent but you lack that command, 
that poise, that sureness that comes with being 
professional. Still, you are a pretty good writer. 

One day you see a man on the street. Say he is 
I. You notice he has a beard and looks past forty. 
Yet he has an odd look of mischievousness that 
intrigues you. He is quite smartly and yet modest- 
ly dressed. You like him instantly. You don’t 
know why and it doesn’t matter. You may never 
see him again. 

You think he would make a good character in 
a story. The beard, the jauntiness, the good groom- 
ing and the mischievous look. You dream as you 
ride downtown on the bus. Is he married? Maybe. 
Why the beard? Non-conformist? Yet his clothes 
are exactly what a conservative tailor would dic- 
tate. What does he do for a living? Artist, writ- 
er? No. In spite of the mischief and beard he 
isn’t quite that eccentric or the patient scrive- 
ner. A financier perhaps? Not rich. His car was 
four or five years old. Moderately well off. ‘Trades 
in the stock market or works for a_ brokerage 
house. He could grow a beard without any trouble. 
People would say it made him look dignified. He 
would be his own boss or someone would tell him 
to shave off the beard in a small city like this 
where he is conspicuous. 

You push this character down in your mind 
and let him go about his business there. Not his 
real business. You don’t know that, or care any 
more, 

That night or the next night, you are halfa 
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wake and the character emerges. You imagine 
meeting him somewhere. You make the scene in 
your mind. It’s at a formal dance for the Sym- 
phony Association benefit. You're an usher. One 
of the pretty girls chosen to stand around and 
look lovely and show people where the toothpicks 
are or help anyone who has passed out to a se- 
cluded couch. 

There he is, dancing! Not just pushing about 
the floor, but dancing with professional skill. He 
dances several times with all sorts of elderly and 
awkward ladies but he almost manages to make 
them all seem light and gay. Oh, Lord, he isn’t 
a dancing master, is he? 

(I swear to Heaven | am making this up as | go 
along, a very difficult feat because | have to let 
the characters play around in my mind while | write 
this essay simultaneously. No little feat, mes amis). 

Your eyes catch his. You are standing near the 
punch bowl. He doesn’t smile. He doesn’t wink. 
He doesn’t stare. But still his eyes linger long e- 
nough across yours to make you feel he had 
touched your hand. Odd! 

You are beginning to fall in love with him. 
You hope he’s not rich or famous or married. 

You turn away almost jealously and go into 
the other room. While you are talking with a 
wealthy matron a friend of yours comes up and 
by the hand she has the bearded gentleman. She 
says, “Oh, Elvira, I want you to meet Paul Corby. 
Elvira Jones.” You blush ever so lightly. You are 
not used to blushing. The introductions over he 
starts to talk. His eyes are bright. He grins. His 
voice is not deep as the beard would make you 
think, somehow. It’s tenor and even and gentle. 

He says, ““That’s a lovely gown.” You didn’t ex- 
pect that. 

You say, “Thank you. It came from Japan. My 
parents .... it’s Japanese silk. 1...’ 

“T know.” 

“You aren’t a fashion designer or some such 
thing? 

He laughs easily. “No. But would it frighten 
you if T were? You look positively frightened.” 

You laugh, now. “It’s just well... what do you 
do?” 

He looks solemn. “Ostensibly I run a depart- 
ment store. If you mean what do I do for a living, 
that’s it. If you mean what do I do to be alive. 
I've been wondering that. There must be some- 
thing more to it than running a department store. 
By the way, I saw you once at our exchange desk. 
You were taking back some lingerie. A negligee? 
It was . . . what?” 

You blush again. You wished you didn’t blush. 
It must make you seem awfully girlish and yet 
your head is filled with sophisticated and deep, 
warm thoughts. This is something. ‘This warm 
and fiery. You can feel the magnetism three feet 
away. 

“It was too sheer?” 

He smiles so very slightly. “I gather you’re quite 
young.” 

“It was also black,” You say sharply. 

He grins. “You should have kept it.” 

“Why?” 

“Would you like to dance?” he asks, as if the 
negligee had never been mentioned. 

When you dance you are surprised. He seems 
magnetic and warm and radiant and yet he doesn’t 
hold you close at all. Nevertheless with a very 
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strong hand he leads you carefully around a jam- 
med ballroom and it is all so light and casual 
and frictionless you would think you were walk- 
ing down a lonely street. 

(I am going to stop now because | am getting so 
camned fond of these two I'll just go on and write 
a story about them.) 

Do you realize all this just happened in my head 
.... and could easily have been happening in your 
half-dream mind? 

But that is only today. Tomorrow these two will 
be working and thinking in your subsconscious. 
‘Tomorrow, or next week, they will pop up again, 
rounder, more complex, more used to each other. 
Is he married? Is he divorced? Will he sell his 
store and start a new way of finding Life? He will 
tell you. She will tell you. Be patient. They are 
alive now, almost independent. They are going 
to be vital to each other one way or another. Let 
them live their lives a while in your heart and 
then go visit them. 

(Here is a fragment that just came up to my 
thinking mind: He says, “I apologize for teasing 
you about the negilgee. About being young I 
mean. It’s nice to be young.” 

“T hate it.” 

“IT mean it’s nice for me, that you’re young. Be- 
ing young is always trying until you get much 
older.” 

You laugh at this puckishness and promise him 
another dance.) 

What this proves is that once you train yourself 
for this kind of activity in your mind you often 
can’t stop the characters from living. (Now go a- 
way, you two, and leave me alone. I'll see you 
later. In the Saturday Evening Post, I hope). 

I hear you say, (Yes, I do. You don’t realize how 
loudly you talk), that this gives you no plot. 
People can become complex and alive and vital 
to each other and just do nothing much about it. 

This is true. But it is not true if you are any- 
thing of a writer. The bearded Paul may very 
well tell you he wants to go on running his store 
and not get involved with lovely girls half his age. 
But, believe me, you are not going to let him. 

Sooner or later he will say, “Look at the situa- 
tion I’m in!” And you will cry gladly, “At last! Just 
what I wanted. Don’t be worried. It’s going to be 
fun.” 

“Will I get the girl?” 

“IT don’t know. It’s mostly up to you. I made 
you want her badly. Now it’s up to you whether 
you get her or not. And up to her.” 

You do this sort of thing day after day, and it’s 
luxurious fun, you will be multitudes, too. You will 
contradict yourself because you will be so many 
peaple with so many conflicting hopes and fears. And 
yet the big | of your ego will control them all just 
as you control your relationships with any of your 
friends. Yet think of the friends you can have under 
your hat, Elizabethan rogues, Roman slave girls, 
Hollywood stars, stenographers, young garage mech- 
anics, kings, trash collectors, schoolboys, and Sen- 
ators! Th ds and th ds of them. 

You know, some years ago, when I found the 
multitudes in me and had not yet come to con- 
trol them perfectly, | would ocercome by one or 
the other. [ remember while I was writing My 
Uncle Louis, there were nights when I drank as 
much wine as he did, chased women the way he 
did and delivered the same dialogue he would 


have delivered and all much to my amazement and 
consternation because it was not like the “me” 
society usually sees at all. 

I once spent a couple of weeks writing about 
a father who terribly needed and did not have 
his daughter's love and respect. He had been so 
lenient with her she told him point blank that it 
was his cowardice in not putting down his foot 
that had made her confused and often wild. 

For those two weeks my own daughters felt the 
iron hand under the mink glove, for fair. They 
came in at midnight or else. They had dates Sat- 
urday nights only. Their allowance was trimmed. 

As soon as the story was mailed off everything 
went back to the old way, to everyone's confusion. 

Now a writer should control his characters and 
his children, too. But, as I said before, he must 
let them live for themselves to a great extent in 
both instances. I cannot bear a parent who has 
a long list of things out of a book written by a 
scientist that tells the parent every move to make 
as if the child were an internal combustion engine 
that needed only valves ground at the proper 
time. 

I despise equally the author who starts off with 
Mary Brown and then makes a complete list of 
all her qualities, the color of her hair, the size 
shoes she wears and how much she weighs in- 
stead of letting her weigh what she wishes or 
wear the size shoe that she feels comfortable in 
or tint her hair the color she chooses. It’s her 
life, isn’t it? 

Oh, sure, you whine, but you have to suit the 
character to the plot. Wrong again. You have to 


An Article a Day 
Keeps The Sheriff Away 


By J. Davis, II 


RITERS have problems just the same as 

everyone else. One of the main hurdles to 

be jumped is how to keep eating while 
knocking out that deathless opus destined to be 
The Great American Novel. 

Some writers solve this by taking part time jobs, 
on a newspaper if possible, or with any firm con- 
nected with writing or publishing. All too few 
writers have access to such jobs, unfortunately, and 
so take anything they can get. This is not too 
satisfactory, mostly because it leaves too little time 
for writing. 


J. Charles Davis, 11, has four published books 
to his credit; did the entire Pacific Coast angling 
section for Encyclopedia of Fishing (also put out 
in a cheaper edition, under another title). Con- 
tributed to several other fishing books, was re- 
printed in Outdoor Life’s Anthology of Fishing 
Adventures and has had articles, short stories, etc. 
in more national and regional magazines, Sunday 
feature mags than he can remember. He now lives 
in southern California and writes a thrice weekly 
outdoor column for the Santa Monica Outlook. 


suit the plot to the character and when you can 
write freely and confidently you will find that 
characters make their own plot. They do what they 
wish, they dream their own dreams. 


Once I wrote a story about a young engineer, a 
middle-aged producer and a beautiful young act- 
ress. Career trouble had separated the engineer 
and the actress. Now the producer was in love 
with her. In the end the engineer was to come 
to his senses, knock off the greying maestro and 
marry the girl. 

I tried hard. I tried a long time. I gave it ev- 
erything I had. The producer kept shaking his 
mature and witty head and saying, “I won't give 
her up. I love her and understand her. He doesn’t. 
He’s a young All-American, razzle-dazzle puppy.” 

“I know,” I pleaded, “but that’s what people 
want.” 

“Well, they can’t have it in this instance. I'm 
much more capable than you think.” 

I sighed. “I'll try it. It'll never sell.” 

I tried it. The producer got the girl. The young 
man was worsted. It was one of my first big sales 
and it sold to This Week. 


So be large. Teach yourself to contain multitudes. 
If you see or hear of or think of a character, place 
him gently in his vagueness in your heart. Call on 
him now and then. Get to know him. Then one day 
he‘ll be banging on your brain with one of the best 
stories you ever wrote. 

No year will ever be as delightful as the one 
in which you find you are no longer looking for 
characters, they are looking for you. 


Even a part time job cuts into the working day 
and a full time job, eight hours a day, five days a 
week, for the 40-hour working week does not leave 
the writer much time for writing, and what is even 
worse, it leaves him pretty well fagged out and not 
exactly rarin’ to get at the old typewriter. Besides 
which the taxes, withholding, old age. social 
security health and accident insurance, etc., clip 
quite a chunk out of the old pay check. 

There is an easier, simpler way, or at least I 
have found it works out that way for me. Writing 
is a business, not a game. Nothing makes me quite 
so mad as to hear would-be writers refer to it as 
“the writing game.” Writing is a business and 
every successful writer I know (I’m fortunate in 
knowing a lot of them) handles his, or her, work 
as a business. 

If we are going into the writing business why 
not make it a paying business? Why go into two 
different kinds of business?) What I am about to 
suggest may sound like a lot of work, but, com- 
pared to that part time, or even full time, job it is 
a breeze, and there is one thing you can say for it; 
it works. 

It has worked for me all down the years, and it 
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still works. The answer is the article market. It is 
a big market and always hungry for odd and in- 
teresting facts, either in short (filler) lengths or 
full lengths where the subject matter warrants it. 

The most important thing in this plan is to re- 
member that if you are going to make the article 
market keep the pot boiling you must produce 
volume. Write and send out a single article every 
day. A single article, no matter how small, must 
go in the mail every day, 365 days a year. 

This may seem like a tremendous undertaking. 
It may apall you. Actually it requires only one 
hour a day and is as simple as brushing your teeth, 
and like that daily routine, soon becomes a habit. 
One hour spent in writing, mailing and keeping a 
record of your article work is a lot simpler than 
putting in eight hours a day at some office or shop. 

It has the added virtue, and this is import- 
ant, of also aiding you to become a better writer. 
Now then, how to go about this plan? 

A file with complete record of each article is a 
must; some of them will come back and must be 
sent out again, and again, but they will all even- 
tually sell. Now the file will also give you a quick 
report on what you sold and to whom, thus avoid- 
ing duplication in submissions. Remember the 
same article idea usually offers several sales op- 
portunities. Thus a short article telling, and 
showing via pictures, how to make a reflector for 
throwing light on a subject to be photographed, by 
means of covering an old checker board with foil 
brought sales from, (1) a photography magazine, 
(2) a Popular Mechanics type magazine, (3) a 
house organ from one of the larger foil manufac- 
turers and, (4) a games. manufacturing trade 
paper. 

We could have let this die with one sale but we 
milked it dry. Our card record gives us the whole 
story, sale by sale, and don’t think that baby sold 
the first time out to any of these possible markets. 
But it was well worth all the trouble and_pro- 
vided alot of beans and bacon, for a long time. 

This is not an isolated instance. Our records 
show that most of our articles made several sales 
Of course they were different articles; by that I 
mean each was especially written for a particular 
market and there was no duplication, and no com- 
plaints from any of the magazines. You must be 
very careful about this; never try and sell the same 
story to more than one magazine. Sell the idea to 
as many as will buy it, but write a different 
version of it for each and be sure not to duplicate 
pictures. 

Thus if you plan on 365 articles a year it does 
not mean you must have 365 different subjects; 
you can probably cut that to at least one third as 
almost any salable idea will apply to many mar- 
kets. Some will only offer a couple of possible 
sales while others will run much higher. You will 
get into the swing of this as you progress. 

This is where your record of article sales will 
play an important part. You become familiar with 
the market, it needs and where what will stand 
the best chance of favorable reception. And, be- 
lieve me, those checks coming in every day are 
mighty cheering to the weary writer, small though 
they may be. 

Two major problems are going to worry the 
beginner in this field; where am I going to get 
the material and where am I going to sell it? 

Both are very simple; article ideas are all a- 
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round you and markets are just as accessible. Au- 
thor and Journalist prints a list of magazine mar- 
kets in each issue. All of these are valuable to the 
serious article and/or filler writer because at some 
time they will fit a particular subject, one off the 
beaten path. Save them and consult them _ fre- 
quently. 

Your local library stocks the magazines you will 
want to consult and they also have, or will get 
for you, any directory of books, magazines, news- 
papers and various publications. Don’t worry too 
much about the markets; get your subject mater- 
ial listed by subjects, then take your list and break 
it down by market possibilities. This is where 
your filing system is important. Before you know 
it you will have a very valuable file of article ma- 
terial and this will come in mighty handy in your 
other writing. 

Article material is all around us. If one is writ- 
ing a book it is almost certain to require research 
and that will furnish an amazing amount of ar- 
ticle material. I know from positive personal ex- 
perience that this is a fact. I have never written 
a book that did not give me more article material 
than I have been able to use, and that means 
building a backlog of article data to turn to when 
in need of material. 

As an illustration, I am just putting the finish- 
ing touches on a fish cook book that I have been 
working on, and off and on, for many years. Out 
of the research done on that one book alone I 
have enough material to write countless articles; 
in fact I am seriously thinking of doing another 
book on the oddities and strange facts connected 
with cooking, all learned while checking facts on 
this one. 

Newspapers are an unending source of article 
material. Get the bulldog edition, first early edi- 
tion of the morning paper, as it always is short 
on news and uses countless fillers and off beat ar- 
ticles to fill space. These are dropped to make 
way for more important matter in later editions. 

If you live in a big city you may never have 
heard of the Farmer’s Almanac, a veritable gold 
mine of article material. It is packed, crammed, 
jammed with unusual facts, enough to keep you 
writing for a long time. Amazingly interesting 
material that will open up hundreds of editorial 
doors. 

Almost everyone you meet will furnish you with 
article subject material, if you are able to recognize 
it. | know a postman who is a conchologist, a col- 
lector of shells. He spends all his spare time at 
the sea shore and he corresponds with fellow col- 
lectors all over the world. Plenty of good material 
here, but that’s not all. This wide correspondence 
started him saving stamps and there is another ar- 
ticle. 

These two subjects led me to clubs in the 
neighborhood I’d never dreamed existed, material 
for articles that appeared in local and state papers, 
regional magazines and I think I’ve a_ national 
magazine interested. 

I do a thrice weekly column for a metropolitan 
newspaper. On the way to the paper I noticed a 
building housing a racing pigeon association. One 
night each week it was lit up like a church and 
cars of all kinds filled the parking lot, overflowed 
into adjoining streets. On a hunch I stopped, 
went in and introduced myself. My card carrying 
the fact I was a feature writer and giving some of 
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my connections was the magic passport; the wel. 
come mat was out and I met a great gang of inter- 
esting people who spend a not-so-small fortune on 
a sport most of us have never even heard of. Not 
just one, but several saleable articles in that one. 

That personal card is mighty important. On it 
list your name, address, phone number and your 
business, a feature writer. If possible list some of 
the more important magazines and papers you 
have appeared in and be sure to be prepared to 
back this up with clipping of some of your recent 
work. 

I belong to the Outdoor Writers Association of 
America. I list them, other important clubs and 
organizations to verify my statements; I also list 
a number of magazines and newspapers for which 
I am writing, or have written. 

Your subject can often be of real help in find- 
ing a market for your article. He will know ol 
magazines, house organs and trade publications 
hungry for material that you would never other- 
wise hear of. These papers are usually small, do 
not pay too much (some times they surprise with 
a whopping big check) and are hungry for mater- 
ial about the business or industry your subject 
represents. Frequently he has been asked by the 
editor of some publication for an article but the 
mere thought of writing for publication scares the 
average person half to death. If he becomes sold on 
you, convinced of your ability, he may even ask 
you do a story for him. I’ve done many an article 
where the by line read “By Joe Doaks as told to 
J. Charles Davis, 11.” 

Some times this results in a double check, more 
often only one, the one the publicity seeking mer- 
chant pays you. However there are times when the 
editor also comes through with a check. I always 
take this up with my client, offer to turn the check 
over to him. I have yet to have the first one ac- 


EDITORS BOW TO 


By DANIEL SMYTHE 


HY do poems get rejection slips? This is a 
question which has haunted many a trou- 
bled beginner poet in the act of receiving 

a thick return envelope. I would like to offer some 
answers to this important question, answers which 
come out of experience and (I hope) understand- 
ing. 

Some years ago, I was given an extraordinary 
opportunity by an editor friend. He was the po- 
etry editor of a famous daily newspaper, and he 
invited me to his office one day to look over the 
poetic offerings that poured in from every part 
of the world. The stacks of mail on his desk were 
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cept it. He had usually pleaded he could not pay 
too much and so is glad to have you get the addi- 
tional revenue, 

These contacts always supply plenty of good 
pictures, a big help in selling your material. If 
you've done a good job you have made a friend 
of your client. He can suggest many other leads 
and, what is more important, you have an in with 
the editor-publisher of a business or trade paper 
who can, and probably will, give you additional 
assignments. 

This could be elaborated into a far longer ar- 
ticle than space permits, but you have the gener- 
al idea; take it from there. Either put an hour a 
day into article work or make it full time; you 
could do far worse. I do not find that article writ- 
ing hurts my feature writing; books, stories, etc. 
In fact I know it helps because the more writing 
I do the better writer I become. If I live long 
enough I might even become a good writer, but 
don’t count on it. 

One nice thing about it; when you get your 
check there are no deductions. It is for the full 
amount and you have to make your own income 
tax returns. d/l your expenses are deductible, and 
I mean all. Trips to gather material, supplies, 
books, magazines, etc., purchased for research. | 
bought a new portable typewriter to lug along 
with me on trips, fully deductible because I had 
to have it. I have lost many a story by waiting 
until I got home to write. Now I bat it out in 
the trailer, motel or hotel that same night and 
don’t overlook details. Write it while it’s hot is 
my motto. 

If you do take up the article writing as a side 
line to keep the wolf from the door, and I hope 
you do, you will find it profitable, enjoyable, and 
maybe you can end by writing an article for 
Author and Journalist, quien sabe? 


KNOW-HOW 


the result of several days’ arrivals: he allowed 
himself to read poetry only periodically, in order 
to retain, he said, his sanity. 

I looked at hundreds of poems. Some I skimmed 
through quickly, and others I read thoroughly. 
But as I read, several definite ideas came into fo- 
cus; and my subsequent reading of poems of cre- 
ative writing classes in college and_ elsewhere 
helped to substantiate, to a certain extent, what 
I am going to pinpoint as the three basic weak- 
nesses of a large number of writers. Let us list 
and explain these problems in detail; and then 
let us offer some solutions . . 

1. Lack of knowledge of the market needs. Very 
few of the contributors had any idea of the require- 
ments of the newspaper. I was appalled at seeing 
poem after poem that did not have a ghost of a 
chance of acceptance. Many of the poems were too 
long or in a form which the publication did not 
especially favor. Subject-matter often showed poor 
taste on the part of the poet. Every newspaper 
has certain limitations, and they should be recog- 
nized. 
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2. A tense, uneasy, self-conscious writing. In many 
of the poems I felt a constant straining for et- 
fect: there was no relaxed writing, no inevitable, 
easy flow of words. The poet had put a great deal 
of labor into the writing, it was true—but the labor 
was apparent. The rhymes were forced. The meter 
was unscannable in some cases, and one was forc- 
ed to wonder if the writer had any knowledge 
of the technique of his craft. But the tension was 
the most important part to note. It was clear that 
the poet was conscious every moment that we was 
writing a poem and that he had himself in mind 
at all times. There was a prominent use of the 
letter “I”. 

3. A complacent, self-satisfied attitude. I had to 
read between the lines of poems to get this idea, 
but it was not difficult. Too many of the poets 
were cautious and smug; or, as Robert Frost said, 
they were unwilling “to go the whole hog” in the 
writing. They were holding back the best that was 
in them. Let us face it: they were too lazy or too 
self-satisfied to study a book or listen to the ad- 
vice of competent critics. Rationalizers all, satis- 
fied with their own errors, they sent in their fuzzy 
and wordy offerings, and even when they received 
the inevitable rejection slip, it was probably with 
the feeling that the editor was in the wrong, not 
they. 

Those were the ideas that came to mind as I 
read poems on that day in an editorial office. I 
venture to say that many editors have the same 
opinions. But my intention is not to berate but 
to improve by constructive criticism. What are 
the solutions to these three large problems? 

The answer to the first is fairly easy. The writer 
should not waste postage by making vain stabs in 
the dark with unacceptable offerings. He should 
never send out a poem without first reading the 
publication. He should take into consideration 
such items as length, type, occasional verse, free 
verse, reader-appeal, and so on. He need not write 
slanted poems; but he should at least know that 
what is acceptable for one may not be acceptable 
for another. ‘Thousands of dollars worth of stamps 
and envelopes and paper must be wasted every 
year because of this ignorance. 

The second point is harder to tackle. ‘Tension 
and unnaturalness may be a conditioned part of 
the personality, but there is no reason why this 
cannot be rectified. One way is to indulge wild- 
ly in some “relaxed” writing or experimentation. 
Throw caution to the winds, and let the words 
fly as they may—for one’s own fun and relaxation. 
For example, why not try some ‘stream of consci- 
ousness’ writing and see what happens? As a sam- 
ple, I offer something which I wrote in two min- 
utes without effort and little thought. It means 
nothing, of course, but at least it is relaxed. I 
started with an object in the room... 

Flowers in the room and the sending of stems 
into air as the path of the sunlight whirls hurt- 
les cries against blades of glass and the books 
in the wall bisecting the leaves of the sun and 
the best colors the greens, reds, blues and the 
method of the talking print swinging over on 
the light-path the sound clawing at the window 
squares the believing days praise with the way 
wind following free .. . 

Foolish? Yes, but the point is that it is not 
tensed; it is not strained, not cautious, not labor- 
ed. A little practice will enable a person to write 


like this all day if he wishes. Some of its lack of 
strain may rub off on his REAL work when he 
comes to write it. 

Experimentation in irregular lines is good, also. 
Don’t be afraid of free verse or lines of varying 
lengths—two words in one line, a dozen in the 
next. Please understand that your purpose is not 
to write like an obscure modernist but to be able 
to loosen up, relax, dispense with that stiffness 
in writing which makes the poetry editor fume. 

The third point has to do with self-criticism. 
A writer should never be satisfied with his own 
work or harbor the delusion that he is a misun- 
derstood and neglected genius. Rejection slips 
from many editors should convince him of the 
contrary. The only answer is to be severely self-an- 
alytical, and NOT to accept easily the plaudits of 
well-meaning but incompetent ‘friends.’ We love 
to accept praise; we tend to resist unpleasant 
though helpful criticism. If we remember this, we 
may get away from our smugness and self-satis- 
faction. (Confidence, we like to call it). We may 
stop rationalizing our rejection slips, and we may 
be able to face the truth—which is, we haven't 
learned technique, markets and weaknesses. 

Any kind of writing is a hard row to hoe. Poe- 
try-writing is one of the most difficult, but untold 
thousands of people do not dare to risk the task 
of making themselves better than average poets. 
They are content to sit back and ignore the es- 
sentials of study, careful thought and self-criticism. 
It is for that reason that storms of incompetent 
work buffet against the editorial doors in vain. 
I saw all too clearly the evidence of this in an 
editorial office on that particular day. My final 
thought when I turned over the last batch of 
poems was that the best poets had supplemented 
their talent with the know-how, the drive, the 
will to work—and they had been the acceptable 
ones. 
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World Outlook is celebrating fifty years of pub- 
lication by offering nine cash awards to poets, 
writers, and scholars; to interest writers of ability 
in the subject of missions and to secure top grade 
material for their pages. For Best Missionary 
Hymn: $250, first award; $100, second, and $75, 
third. Verses must be original and unpublished. 
Words must be a singable tune in the Methodist 
Hymnal. Entries must be received by Feb. 1, 1960. 
The Best Missionary Story will receive a $250 first 
award; $100, second and $75, third. Manuscripts 
are not to exceed 2,000 words, must be unpub- 
lished, true human interest story about world or 
national missions. Entries to be in by Mar. 1, 1960. 
The Best Essay on Philosophy of Missions will be 
granted a $250 first award; second award, $100; 
third award, $75. Entries must be received by 
April 1, 1960 and must be an original, unpublished 
exposition of a philosophy of Christian missions. 
Address all entries or inquiries to The Editors, 
World Outlook, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N. Y. After Nov. 1, 1959 to a new address: 
Thirteenth Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, 
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By ZACHARY BALL 


phage years ago when I began trying to 
write salable fiction, Author & Journalist was 
my guiding light. So it is always a pleasure for 
me to “feed the kitty” so to speak, for other be- 
ginning writers, by now and then turning out an 
article for A&J. 

I learned a lot from the articles in A&J in my 
fledgling days, but I didn’t do it by reading them. 

. sounds silly, huh? Well, I didn’t. I learned by 
STUDYING the articles. HOW did I study them? 
By copying them. By copying them again. Some- 
times I’d type an article three or four times. 

You see, there are two things you must have to 
become a selling fiction writer—a creative mind and 
a knowledge of the craftsmanship of fiction writing. 
The former God must give you, the latter you 
achieve by hammering knowledge into your sub- 
conscious, to be drained off and onto your type- 
writer later. You do it the way you learned your 
multiplication tables in school—(or did you? I 
never did.) Anyway, what is it you’re seeking when 
you read an article in a writer's magazine? Knowl- 
edge. So, since we all know that we learn a thing 
more quickly and more thoroughly if we put it on 
paper—well, that’s why I COPIED the article in 
A&J. And you too can take a long step toward 
learning the craftsmanship of fiction writing by 
TYPING OUT THE ARTICLES IN THE 
WRITER’S MAGAZINES THAT YOU FEEL 
GIVE THE ANSWERS TO YOUR PARTICU- 
LAR PROBLEMS. 

In planning this article as a piece on plotting, I 
thought it might be helpful to those of you who 
are interested in learning to write youth stories to 
compare the plotting of youth fiction and adult 
ficion. 

The first ten of my writing years were devoted 
to adult fiction, the past six years have been not 
entirely, but largely in the youth field. I do not 
write children’s stories, but for young men and 
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women in the high school group. And such stories 
are only a cut below adult fiction. 

In these past six years, in addition to a con- 
siderable number of youth short stories, I’ve had 
eight youth novels published, with two more 
scheduled for publication. I could take any one 
of those books and in one draft convert it to an 
adult book, simply by giving the story a fuller 
body, writing more deeply into my characters, 
making the plot a bit more intricate and adding 
sex. Of these changes, the plot changes in every 
case would probably be the least important. 

The reason for this is that a plot is a plot, 
whether it is for readers of six or sixty, whether it 
is a short-short or a thousand-page novel. You've 
heard and read that there are only a given num- 
ber of plots. I’ve heard it all the way from six to 
thirty. In my opinion there is but ONE: And if 
you don’t already know what it is, I can tell you 
in a sentence. SOMEONE (preferably your main 
character) MUST WANT SOMETHING, WANT 
IT DESPERATELY, AND STRIVE DES 
PERATELY TO GET IT BY OVERCOMING 
ALL OBSTACLES, AND FINALLY GETTING 
IT. It’s as simple as that. 

So, in adult fiction we have our main character 
want something that a man or woman of his or 
her type would want. In youth fiction we have our 
boy or girl want what a teen-age boy or girl would 
want. Then we put obstacles in the way, have 
the main character surmotint them, and end the 
story logically. 

When plotting for boys of less than sixteen years, 
I usually give him a pet of some sort. This is a 
good gimmick. Pets are always appealing to 
youngsters, and they like to read about someone 
who has one, ANY KIND OF A PET. I’ve given 
my protagonists pets ranging from turtles to bulls. 
The psychological reason oungsters liking pets 
is, of course, the fact i oa never make like 
teachers or parents; never scold or give orders. So 
if my youth story is aimed at any age below six- 
teen I give my main character a pet, if aimed at 
older boys I make the pet a motorcycle, a jalopy, 
a motorboat etc. etc. If aimed at boys past twenty- 
one, I make the pet a blonde, or maybe a redhead. 

But the plot I never change. Your hero must 
WANT SOMETHING. MUST TRY DESPER- 
ATELY TO GET IT. AND DO SO IN SPITE 
OF ALL OBSTACLES. (I never write stories with 
unhappy endings—I like to sell what I write) . 

I know you've read all this before, but what 
else can I tell you when there’s nothing’ more to 
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tell? You may say, yes, but I can’t get started. How 
do you get started plotting a story? All I can do 
is tell you how I do it. At the beginning of this 
piece I told you that to be a fiction writer the 
Almighty must have given you a creative mind. 
If you can’t dream up a plot you just haven't got 
it. In which case I'd suggest trying to learn how 
to write non-fiction. It can be a lucrative busi- 
ness. But back to the way I plot a story, it goes 
something like this: 

My first step, usually, is to think up a situation 
plus a setting that I GENUINELY WANT to 
write about. I think this is important. If you 
don’t WANT to write up a certain situation or 
place a story in a particular setting . . . then why 
do it? I claim you can’t do it with much enthusi- 
asm. 

Let us say I want to write about a group of 
Texans making a cattle drive up the old Chisholm 
Trail (See my book, NORTH TO ABILENE, 
to be published in 1959.) Or about a boy who 
accidentally kills his father ,and I want to show 
the effect of this upon him. (My book of KEP, to 
be published early in 1960) Or maybe about a boy 
of fifteen, the son of a GI killed in France in 
World War Two who goes to visit the grave of the 
father who died before he was born. 

Let’s follow through on this last one, as it is a 
bit tougher than the other two. The reason it is 
tougher is because it’s a short story and because 
it is a type of story in which it is difficult to build 
obstacles for the hero to surmount. If I’m giving 
the impression here that short stories are harder 
to write than book-lengths it’s because they are, 
for me. For you they might not be. 

Next I decide from whose viewpoint the story 
can best be told. (Viewpoint is one part of the 
craftsmanship of fiction writing that can best be 
learned by WRITING). I decide that this particu- 
lar story can best be told from a viewpoint other 
than that of the boy. The reason is that, as I see 
it, the boy himself is going to be as much the 
SUBJECT of the story as his problem and _ his 
obstacles. 

Since the storv is going to begin with. the boy 
having arrived at the military cemetery in France, 
who will this viewpoint character be? There are 
attendants there, of course. But I see this boy as 
an unusually sympathetic character, which stems 
from his mission of making a pilgrimage to his 
father’s grave. And the viewpoint character must 
FEEL sympathy for the boy in order to make the 
reader feel it. So would one of the attendants, 
who see people coming every day to visit the 
graves of loved ones, feel sufficient sympathy for 
this boy as to be a good viewpoint character? 
Hardly. Then who? How about an American 
whose background in his youth was similar to this 
boy’s background? Sounds okay. But how come 
he is here? Not on the same mission . . . too co- 
incidental. How about making him a magazine 
writer doing a series of articles on the military 
cemeteries in foreign lands where American boys 
are buried? Again it seems okay. So here we go. 

Now comes the matter of the main character’s 
WANT. We know that he wants to see his 
father’s grave. But would that desire be strong 
enough in a fifteen-year-old boy to make him work 
and save his money to make such a trip? The 
answer is no. And we DO want him to have made 
sacrifices in order to make this trip— (obstacles to 
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his WANT). 

Well now, what about his mother? She would 
have wanted to make the pilgrimage too, of 
course. Say—here’s a gimmick! Let’s suppose it 
was the mother’s desire to someday make the trip 
to France to see her husband's grave, and over a 
period of fifteen years the desire almost becomes 
a fetish, because she had been so terribly in love 
with her new husband when he went away to war. 
So the mother has drilled it into the boy’s mind 
since he was very small that someday they'll go to 
see his father’s grave. 

Hold it! This has to be complicated somehow— 
(obstacles again). To make the thing more difh- 
cult for the boy, let’s say the mother has died, 
thus leaving the boy to make the _ pilgrimage 
alone. To make this as difficult as possible for him, 
let’s make him a boy from back in the hill country 
who finds just going to a large town a frightening 
experience. Thus a long trip by plane to 
a foreign land would be a real problem for him. 

But, we've still got to have stronger obstacles 
than the ones mentioned for they are “flashback” 
complications or obstacles, because the story opens 
with him already at the cemetery, remember? So 
now we want a real MAJOR obstacle. And with 
only two people to create it... hmmmm. How 
can it be done? Well, let’s say that no person 
creates it. Let’s say the boy’s one big obstacle is 
in his mind. (A strong emotional problem is al- 
ways good in adult stories, but should be avoided 
in youth fiction.) 

The boy’s emotional problem could be indeci- 
sion. Let’s say that ever since leaving home to 
make this trip he has been torn between a desire 
to see his father’s grave and to keep faith with his 
mother and, a cold, dreadful, sickening indecision 
as to whether he really should have come or not. 
And since arriving at the cemetery he has been 
fairly paralyzed by that indecision. He just can’t 
bring himself to go look upon the grave. We have 
the viewpoint character figure out what ails 
the boy, and solves the problem for him. 

I know ... I know! There is a rule in fiction 
writing that the main character MUST SOLVE 
HIS OWN PROBLEM. But like all rules, there 
can be exceptions. The setup of this particular 
story demands that someone else solve the boy’s 
problem. And since we have but one other major 
character, he’s the logical one to do so. 

What’s that? How does he do it? 

You figure it out. And then if you care to, you 
can compare your solution with mine by reading 
the yarn, titled “A Pilgrimage,” in a forthcoming 
issue of the S. E. Post. 

And this then, lads and lassies, is as clearly as I 
can explain how I start to plot a story, and follow 
through on it. YOUR SITUATION AND BACK- 
GROUND YOUR CHARACTERS. . 
THEIR GOAL OR GOALS... THEIR STRUG- 
GLE TO ATTAIN IT AND FINALLY 
ATTAINMENT. Forgive me if I’ve made it sound 
easy ... it isn’t. But it can be done . . . by you. 

And remember, you can better learn from the 
articles in the writer’s magazine if you COPY and 
STUDY them instead of merely reading them. So 
are you or are you not going to copy this and other 
articles that you feel would be helpful to you? Are 
you a typewriter author or an armchair author? 
Guess which one makes the most sales. I wish you 
luck. 
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Pretest Your Article Ideas 


By CLay SCHOENFELD 


AILURE to pretest ideas results in more 
wasted motion and talent in my writing 
classes than any other single factor. Year 

after year I see students spend hour after hour in 
researching and writing certain topics when a 
moment's sound reflection would have told them 
they were spinning their wheels on subject matter 
that didn’t stand a chance. 

In short, do you pretest your article ideas to cull 
out those with no SA (that’s sales appeal) ? 

Here’s an SA test to which you should subject 
every feature story idea: 

Does Your Idea Have a Definite Handle? 

A good feature story idea is not simply a broad 
topic. It is a sharply defined aspect of a larger sub- 
ject which will have a definite point of impact on 
your readers in a particular way that you can state 
and document clearly. 

For example, to say, ‘I’m going to do a feature 
article on Abraham Lincoln” is not to come up 
with an acceptable idea. Such a subject is too 
broad, too unmanageable, too fuzzy. You have to 
work on an idea like that, define it more sharply, 
take some attitude toward it, give your readers a 
“handle” on it. 

If you say, “I’m going to do a feature article on 
Captain Abe Lincoln’s brief career as a soldier in 
the Blackhawk War,” then you're beginning to 
arrive at a subject with a definite handle. But 
you've still got some tailoring to do. Let’s say your 
handle will be the fact that Abe was like all GI’s 
before and since—a reluctant volunteer who spent 
more time fighting boredom than he did fighting 
Indians and yet who looked back fondly in later 
years on his days of soldiering. 

Now you've got a subject. 

Can You Envisage a Market for Your Idea? 

We're talking here about writing for readers, 
not merely for self-expression. If you can’t get into 
print you can’t reach readers. So your ideas have 
to have SA in a literal sense—the distinct possibility 
of being accepted by an editor somewhere. 

You just can’t judge a feature article idea in 
the absence of a market concept. If you can’t 
match your idea with a definite market you haven't 
got a practical subject. 

Does our article on Captain Abe Lincoln pass 
muster? Well, we could play up the route Lincoln 
trod, and the feature section of any large news- 
paper in northern Illinois or southern Wisconsin 
is a definite possible market. We could play up 
the fact that Abe was the prototype of the modern 
National Guardsman or Army Reservist, and the 


Clay Schoenfeld, University of Wisconsin jour- 
nalism professor and feature writer, is author of 
Effective Feature writing, to be published by Har- 
per’s in the fall of 1959. 
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Guardsman or the Army Reservist becomes a pos- 
sible market. Play up the details of the campaign 
in which Lincoln served and Army may want to 
take a look. 


Is Your Idea Fresh? 

Check the Reader's Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature. If your subject has been recently and 
amply covered, drop it. It’s not fresh. It’s been 
used and reused. It’s no longer news. Unless, that 
is, you can come up with an unexploited handle. 

If your idea is fresh now, will it still be fresh by 
the time it’s printed, or is its news peg too fragile? 

Perhaps your story is virtually timeless provided 
you can come up with a seasonal angle. Such is the 
case with our Captain Abe article. Here is a story 
which in a sense has been told and retold for 
generations, yet one which will retain a certain 
appeal so long as the name of Lincoln endures. 

Suppose we time our piece to coincide with 
Lincoln’s birthday, with Armed Forces Day, or 
with the 130th anniversary of Lincoln’s induction 
into military service. Then we've given our idea 
freshness. 

How’s Your Background Material? 

Do you have access to plenty of references and 
authorities on your idea, or are you stuck with 
only one limited source? Can you exploit your 
sources in time to meet your deadline? 

There’s simply no point in trying to handle an 
idea—no matter how sound it may be otherwise— 
which is essentially beyond your ability to docu- 
ment with complete, unified facts and colorful 
incidents and anecdotes. 

Or jerhaps you have so much material that you'd 
be better off splitting the data and developing a 
couple of articles. 

Some of us could find material for the Captain 
Abe article, some of us couldn’t, and some of us 
could write a book on it. 


Can YOU Handle the Project? 

Take a good long look in your mirror. Is your 
idea within your grasp, or is it really outside the 
range of your experience, abilities or stature? 

Don’t sell yourself short, by any means, but on 
the other hand, there is nothing so disastrous to the 
beginning feature writer as to tackle a champagne 
project on a soda-pop capacity. 

How much more satisfying—and practical—it is 
to begin by breaking into print via the feature 
section of a nearby daily newspaper than to collect 
rejection slips from the Atlantic Monthly. 

For example, instead of trying to make a Satur- 
day Evening Post piece out of Captain Abe, I cut 
it down to my size and contributed it to the Army 
Reservist. You can see it in the February (1959) 
issue if you want to. 

Well, that’s how you pretest an article idea. If 
you can answer favorably to each of the five ques- 
tions, you've got an idea with real SA, and you 
can start planning how to slant it sharply to the 
market of your choice. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Poetry Society Federation 


Two years ago the Louisiana State Poetry Society 
contacted the presidents of all other state poetry 
societies whose names and addresses could be ob- 
tained, in regard to the formation of a national 
association, or affiliation, of state poetry societies, 
each self-governing, which would have at least 
yearly meetings, with officers from all sections of 
the country, elected by authorized representatives 
from each participating group. 

The objectives would be: a better acquaintance 
of poets, poetry lovers, and friends, with resulting 
fellowship among them, from personal contacts at 
meetings, and through the exchange of bulletins, 
poetry journals, year books, and anthologies, 
where these are published by the state groups; a 
national magazine to whose editor such publica- 
tions would be available, and which would contain 
news of members and organizational activities, as 
well as the best poetry obtainable from these 
sources, and articles of a nature to stimulate the 
creative spirit; the inauguration of a fine prize 
program; and other advantages which will become 
apparent as the society grows and develops. 

Upon finding how few state poetry societies 
were in existence, we decided to await further 
developments, especially as some were reported 
to be in process of formation. Now we feel that 
the time has come to actuate this coordinating 
movement. And we hereby extend an invitation 
to all state poetry societies to send three delegates, 
(and any oher members who may be interested in 
attending as visitors) to an organizational meeting 
to be held here in Baton Rouge, October 9 and 
10, 1959, with the Louisiana State Poetry Society, 
the sponsoring organization, acting as host to the 
poets of the nation. 

The day following, October 11, we will hold our 
annual state meeting and celebration of Poetry 
Day, and all are invited to stay over for this event. 

Where societies are unable, because of distance 
or other reasons, to send delegates, a letter could 
be sent signifying desire to be a part of the 
organization. 

Further details as to programs, and times and 
places of meetings during the two-day period will 
be available later to all who express interest. 

Come and further the cause of poetry by making 
this dream a reality. 

Mary B. WALL 
177 Ardenwood Drive 
Baton Rouge, La. 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 
your time, labor and skill. Your book, your 
story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we 
will submit it to the most appropriate mar- 
kets on a straight 10% commisson basis in 
event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
Will Lozier 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


RIGHT words WRITE checks! 


Moke your plots pay! Have your Novels, Stories 
built/slanted for Films with my know-how of 
over 15 years’ scripting inside Hollywood 
studios. Many I’ve helped have made that 
second bigger sale—after publication. 


| ghost-write complete from idea, or synopsis. 
Also Revise, Rewrite, Edit, Criticize with clear, 
candid, constructive appraisal and plot-building 
suggestions. Fiction of all types/lengths, color- 
ful Life Stories, TV Plays, Screen Treatments, a 


specialty. 
JESSICA FOX MAY 


1287 S. Plymouth Bivd. 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Phone: 
WeEbster 6-0724 


APPRAISAL FEES: 


EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on ms. of all types 
$5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 


$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 

$10.00 per play, any number of acts 

$15.00 per book ms. of any length 
CONSULTATIONS: $5.00 Phone for appt. RE 1-6780 


MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE 
if you submit a book or play. SAMPLE TV PLAYS, $1.50. 


EDITING . . . COACHING .. . REVISION . . . MARKETING 
MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor .. . 


1658 So. Normandie Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


SEPTEMBER, 1959 


Short shorts under 2,000___-_-- $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words__~- 5.00 
TV scripts—One 3.00 
Two 
7.50 
Books _ : 15.00 
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Conferences 


The Avalon International Poets’ and Editors’ 
Conference will be held at the Hotel Wellington, 
Seventh Ave. at 55th St., New York City, Oct. 10, 
11 and 12, 1959. For poets (advised by poetry 
editors and publishers) and will give personalized 
attention to every possible problem that confronts 
the poet in his career. Registration fee is $10. 
First Prize: free publication of 150 volumes of a 
32-page (600 line maximum), brochure of unpub- 
lished poetry. Any verse form or subject matter, 
but themes should be timely, original, dynamic, 
lyrical and free from contrived obscurity, sermon- 
izing, obvious propaganda and games For addi- 
tional information write Lilith Lorraine, Alpine, 
Texas. 

— Ag] — 

The Comedy Workshop, founded in 1945 by the 
National Association of Gagwriters, will hold 
“Open House” for comedy writers and performers 
visiting New York City, every Wed., Thurs. and 
Fri. nights, 8 to 10 p.m., at 225 W. 46th St., New 
York City, from Sept. through June. The meet- 
ings are designed to be educational, informative 
and entertaining, focusing attention on merchan- 
dising and marketing the talents of creative writers 
and performers in the Seven Laffing Arts: Radio, 


TV, Stage, Cartoons, Literature, Music and Dance. 
Any further information may be obtained by writ- 
ing George Q. Lewis, 360 First Ave., 


New York 10, 


Last Minute News 


Stained Glass, 2690 Amman St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is a quarterly devoted to the craft of painted 
and stained glass. It is published by the Stained 
Glass Association of America. J. G. Lloyd is editor. 

Articles are desired on various aspects of stained 
glass, especially that produced in the United 
States. Technical, literary, historical, and artistic 
subjects are acceptable. Of special interest are 
illustrated stories of stained glass windows in 
churches and other buildings. 

There is no payment, but the magazine offers an 
outlet for photographers, designers, architects, and 
and others interested in the field. 

Ae] — 

The White Dove Review, 2733 E. Fourth St., 
Tulsa 4, Okla., is a little magazine carrying avant- 
garde fiction, poetry, graphics. While publishing 
the work of such established authors as Kerouac 
and Ginsberg, it welcomes work from new writers. 
Ron Padgett is editor. 


Pines Publications. Inc., has moved into new 
offices at 355 Lexington Ave., New York 17. This 
firm publishes Popular Library paperbacks and 
also Screenland and Silver Screen. 


Sell In Three Months 
Or Money Back 


If You Can Write Correct English— 
You Can Write Juveniles . . . And 
Sell Within Three Months. 


In past years | have sold some 
3000-3500 stories . . . articles 

. serials... series. Now I’m 
teaching it. 


ALSO CRITICISM AND 
COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 

“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 

Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism 
a Specialty 


Will Herman 
1726 West 25th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


91000 


PROFIT ON 
1000 BOOKS 


ROYAL 
7918 Maxwell Dr. 


Histories, Life Stories, Science, Sports, 
Poetry, Novels and Misc. Books. 

and paper back. Nat'l. A 
sidy. Send 3 to 5 best 

ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN POETRY, 
1959 — by August 15th. 

Cloth bound poetry books $146.50 up. 


WRITE 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(prompt delivery) Dallas, Texas 


GHOSTING NOVELS STORIES PLAY TELEPLAYS 
Send your manuscript for that finer touch of an expert before 
you send 1 it to the publisher. It may save you a reject, for he 
demands a skillfully written scri Free Reading. 

Also rejects doctored to make them salable. 

Payment down, balance when completed. Nearly 
years in doctoring manuscripts for authors. I am happy 
their books and stories published. $3.00 pe 
pages of — work) wrapped ready vor the publisher. 

me do it for you—to be sure it’s right. 


MARIE ADAMS 


Dept. R Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 


| 1694 Blair Avenue 


Song Poems and Lyrics 
Wanted 


Mail to: 


Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


PRODUCES SALABLE WORK 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 


UNIQUE, PROVEN METHOD 


| 
Learn to recognize the salable factors in published work. | 1—WRITERS: RE’S HOW! (Basic Technique $1.25 
Then you, too, may succeed. I'll teach you by mail, or WAITERS: HELP (Formues._ "084 Baiiion) 
‘ | 3— ITERS: LET’ LOT! or everythin 
you may live at my Writers Colony. Established 1938. 4_WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Tacholens} 
References: 20 years in my own Chicago studio, 6 ait 5—WRITERS: fon SHORT ae (8 types explain 


ned) 3.00 
books, 1500 lectures. Sirgle criticisms or courses. WRITERS Hew 


1—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. $3.50 
MILDRED I. REID, Literary Critic Contoocook, New Samspeidee 
0 AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


WRITING FOR 
Specialized 
Magazines 


HE majority of specialized magazines have a 
comparatively small circulation; the more 
highly specialized, the smaller the circulation. 

Writing for specialized magazines requires the 
highest possible degree of accuracy. The people 
who read these magazines are generally well versed 
in the subject matter, and regard inaccuracies as 
almost a personal affront. I published an article 
once on narrow gauge railroads that had but one 
minor detail in error; the ensuing letters from 
students of the historic narrow gauge really took 
me to task. 

Most editors of these specialized magazines can 
spot in a hurry whether or not you know your 
subject. The editor will occasionally check a de- 
tail, but quite often they will rely on the author to 
be authoritative. 

If they feel that you are not fully aware of your 
subject matter, no matter how well done it is, a 
rejection slip is in the mail. And heaven knows 
there are enough of those things cluttering up the 
mail now. The specialized magazine market is a 
good field for beginning writers to sell, because 
most of us have a particular subject that we are 
interested in ourselves .. . fishing, yachting, hunt- 
ing, arts, antiques, wood turning, teaching, etc. 

Rates paid by the specialized magazines vary 
from the top to the bottom of the word rate. T he 
following list indicates the rates are generally 
moderate. 

The letter in parentheses indicates the frequency 
of publication, the figure following means copy 
price. (M-25) . monthly, 25 cents per copy. 

Prices for manuscripts are quoted in cents per 
word or dollars per article. Acc. means payment 
on acceptance. Pub. means payment on publica- 
tion. 


THE MARKET LISTS OF 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
ARE TOPS 


For many years Author & Journalist has furnished its 
readers the most up to date market lists published in 
the United States. We receive letter after letter telling 
us that the Market Lists alone are worth the subscrip- 
tion price and more. 

Author & Journalist has literally hundreds of subscrip- 
tions in every state in the union, and throughout the 
world. A&J is used by many journalism instructors 
in colleges and universities from coast to coast. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST HAS PROVEN ITSELF TO 
BE ONE OF THE BEST FRIENDS A WRITER CAN 
HAVe. IF YOU ARE NOT A SUBSCRIBER, YOU 
SHOULD BE. IF YOU HAVE A FRIEND WHO IS A 
WRITER AND NEEDS HELP, YOU CAN BE A FRIEND 
BY SUBSCRIBING FOR THAT PERSON. 

If You Do Not Wish To Cut Your Copy of A&J . . . 
Just Print Your Name, Address, City & State. $3 for 
2 years . . . $2 for 1 year . 50 cents additional 
per year outside U.S.A. 


AUTKOR & JOURNALIST 


3365 Martin Drive 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


SEPTEMBER, 1959 


| | BEST BOOK CONTEST | 
| $1600 Cash Awards” | 


Mail coupon below for full details or 
send manuscript for free editorial appraisal. | 


Seth Richards, Publisher 
Pageant Press, Inc. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. AJ9 | 


Please send me without cost or obligation your big illustrated 
FREE book, ‘“‘How to Get Your Book Published, Promotea 
Distributed,’’ and full details about your Best Book Contest 
for 1959. 


Inquiries confidential. We are 
* In addition to the cash awards... 


the past 4 
years Pageant Press has paid out sia, yin to authors! | 
(P.S.) We can publish your manuscript for Christ- 

mas. Send menuscript for free report. 


= 


POETRY WORKSHOP 


Selling poet (20 years experience marketing to more than 30 
different all types try including religious, 
juvenile, and light verse as well as traditional kind) offers 
helpful eriticlem of along with advice and market- 
ing suggestions. 10c a line for poems of any length. 


Poetry Workshop 


4255 West 59th Street Chicago 29, Ill. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS — SPECIAL 
$10 Discount on 100,000 words or more 
Do you need help on: 
SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION? 
Let me correct them. Neat, dependable typing, bond paper, car- 
bon. For complete editing, corrections and typing, $1.00 per 1000, 
or 28c per page, plus return postage. Typing only, 50c per 1000. 
coe booklet—IS IT CORRECT?—$2. ae what you need 
ow to prepare manuscripts for editors 
"tn me know your problems. 
EVA LONGSDORF 
Your friendly typist Curryville, Missouri 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 


England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 


WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flusting 55, N. Y. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 

A client writes: ‘You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All others went off on a tangent 
with beautiful theories, none of which were practical.” 
Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Ploys, Tclevision, and Radio 

Criticism — Guidance — Representation 
Reading fees: $5 to 5,000 words; over 5,000 words to 
40,000, $1 per 1,000. Novels and Plays $15. Return post 
with each ms. Send self-addressed envelope, stamps 
folder, “To the New Writer.” 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y 


Mr 

Mrs. 

‘ City...... State..... 
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MARKET LIST 


Amusements 


Modern Screen, 750 Third Ave., New Yurk. (M-20) 
Personality articles 1,500-2,000, fillers to 500. David 
Myers, Editor; Sam Blum, Managing Editor. Varying 
rates. Acc. 

Motion Picture Magazine, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 36. (M-25) Sharply angled stories on established 
stars; highest writing standards demanded. Jack J. 
Podell. High rates. Acc. 

Movie Life, 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Intimate interviews with screen, record and 
TV personalities. Angled stories. Informal, candid 
black and white layouts. Barbara Janes, Editor. Good 
rates. Pub. 

Movie Mirror, 44] Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Fresh, exciting stories about the top movie 
stars. Interviews on specific phase of a movie star’s 
life also acceptable. Feature stories must be new and 
exclusive. Also uses third person articles about the 
movie stars on unusual ideas. Exclusive picture sets. 
Length 1,500 words. Richard Heller. $100 up. Acc. 
Query. 

Movie Stars TV Close-Ups, 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. (M-25) Articles on motion picture per- 
sonalities to 1,800 on assignment only. Joan Ketchum. 
Reasonable rates. Pub. 

Photoplay, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-20) 
Personality features on Hollywood stars, 3,000. Can- 
did photos of stars. Almost all stories are assigned to 
avoid duplication, and there is a very limited free- 
lance market. Evelyn Pain. Open rate. Acc. Query 
essential. 

Theatre Arts, 205 W. 45th St., New York 36. 
(M-50) Articles on the theatre and associated arts, 
500-1,500. Most material written on assignment. 
Byron Bentley, Editor and Publisher. Pub. Query. 

TV and Movie Screen, 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. (M-25) Articles with a kick; warm personal 
stories about the top stars of television and motion 
pictures, with emphasis on those stars who are the 
favorites of teen-agers. Also uses exclusive picture 
stories. Stories must have a new slant; may be inter- 
view, byline, or third person. Byline stories by the 
stars with signed releases. Maximum length, 1,500. 
Richard Heller. $100 up. Acc. Query. 

TV Picture Life, 44] Lexington Ave., New York 
17. (Bi-M-25) Personal and exciting interview stories 
about the most popular stars on TV. Feature stories 
must be new and exclusive and lend themselves to 
pictures. Also straight third person articles about the 
stars if the idea is an exciting one. Exclusive picture 
sets. Maximum length, 1,500. Richard Heller. $100 
up. Acc. Query. 

TV Radio Mirror, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Radio and TV fan stories, 1,500-2,000. No 
unsolicited MSS. read; query before submitting. No 
poetry published. Ann Mosher. $150 up, according to 
merit. Acc. 

TV Stor Parade, 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Interviews, 1,600-1,800 words, with TV 
talent, photo layouts, on assignment only. Diane 
Lurvey, Editor. Reasonable rates. Pub. 


LET A FIVE-TIME AWARD WINNER HELP YOU 


I have helped others make their first sale, I can help you. 
My 200 sales have appeared in 36 National Publications, 3 
anthologies, on radio. 

Analysis, Criticism, Revision. Rates: $5.00 first 5,000 words, 
$1.00 per 1,000 thereafter. Minimum $5.00. Return postage. 


Velma Dorrity Cloward 


P. O. Box 363 Turlock, California 
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Antiques 


The Spinning Wheel, Taneytown, Md. (M-30) Es- 
says and articles, especially documented material of 
interest to the collector of Early American antiques, 
including identification features, brief history, etc. 
Photos. Copy of magazine available to prospective 
contributors. Marjorie M. Smith. Features $1 an inch, 
other material in proportion to its importance. Acc. 


Armed Services 


Air Force Magazine and Space Digest, | 7th St. and 
Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. (M-35) 
A limited number of articles on military aviation, 
current and historical, 2,000-3,000. Cartoons. John 
F, Loosbrock, Editor. 3c-5c¢. Cartoons $5-$15. Acc. 

Army Magazine, 1529 18th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Original articles, translations—military sub- 
jects. Lt. Gen. Walter L. Weible (ret.), Editor; John 
B. Spore, Executive Editor. 2%2-5c. Pub. 

Leatherneck, P. O. Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D. C. (M-30) Fiction, humor, articles to 3,000. Must 
have strong Marine slant. Shorts to 1,500. Colonel 
Donald L. Dickson, USMC. 6c a word to $200 a story 
or article. Acc. 

The Marine Corps Gazette, Box 1844, Marine 
Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. (M-30) Professional mili- 
tary, Marine Corps, naval, air articles, illustrated, 
with emphasis on amphibious warfare—1,000-5,000. 
Lt. Col. T. N. Greene. 3c-6c. Acc. 

The National Guardsman, 100 Indiana Ave., N.W., 
Washington 1, D. C. (M-25) Military (Army and Air 
Force, not Navy, Coast Guard, Marine) articles 500- 
3,000. Military cartoons. Allan G. Crist. 3c up, car- 
toons $7.50. Pub. 

Our Navy, | Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
(Bi-M-25) Articles with strong Navy enlisted slant; 
must entertain or inform U. S. Navy _ bluejacket. 
Frank Uhlig, Jr. Payment about Ic a word. Pub. 


The Arts 


Dance Digest, 376 Almaden Ave., San Jose 10, 
Calif. (M-35) Articles 1,500-2,000 words on various 
phases of ballroom, ballet, and tap dancing. Human 
interest and interview type material on well-known 
dancers, choreographers, etc. Gordon Keith, Editor. 
$7.50-$12.50 an article, occasionally more. 

Dance Magazine, 231 W. 58th St., New York 19. 
(M-50) This is not a fan book, and articles about the 
dance and dancers must be well informed. Much in- 
terest in photos, also. Lydia Joel. About $30 an 
article, photos $5-$10. Pub. Query. 

HiFi 1 Park Ave., New York 16. (M-50) Features 
on use and enjoyment of high-fidelity equipment. 
Personality stories with emphasis on classical or jazz 
recording personalities. Photographs. Little fiction. 
Oliver P. Ferrell. 6c-8c, photos $10-$20. Acc 

High Fidelity Magazine, Great Barrington, Mass. 
(M-60) Articles to 3,000 on music, musicians, sound- 
reproduction, and allied subjects connected with the 
listener’s art. Roland Gellatt, Editor. Payment ar- 
ranged for on acc. 

The Horn Book, 585 Boylston St. Boston 16, Mass. 
(Bi-M) Articles on children’s books and reading and 
on outstanding children’s authors and _ illustrators. 
Ruth Hill Viguers. 1c. Pub. 

Musical America, 111 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
(Semi-M-30) Articles dealing with serious music sub- 
jects. Ronald Eyer. Query 

Musical Courier, 119 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
(M) Reviews and important news of international 
music, ballet, opera, radio and television. Photos. 
Mrs. Lisa Roma Trompeter, Ed. Payment up to $25. 
Pub. Query. 
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Astrology 


Astrology Guide, 441 Lexington Ave., New York 
17. (Bi-M-35) Non-technical and technical articles 
on all phases of astrology; material in which astrology 
is shown as a guide to help people. Average length, 
1,500. Dal Lee. Ic-1 Yac. Before pub. 

Your Personal Astrolgy Magazine, 441 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. (Q-50) Astrological articles help- 
ful to the individual reader. Average length 1,500- 
2,000. Dal Lee. Before pub. 


Crafts, Mechanics, Hobbies 


Contest Magazine, Upland, Ind. (M-50) Instructive 
articles on how to win prizes in specific contests or 
specific types of contests. Interviews with winners. 
How-l-Won stories. Hugh Freese. 2-1c, photos $2 up. 

Craft Horizons, 29 W. 53rd St., New York 19. (Bi- 
M-75) Articles on hand-crafts, including cereamics, 
jewelry, weaving, textile printing, glassblowing, leath- 
erwork, woodworking, and design for professional 
craftsmen. Research must be original and compre- 
hensive. Conrad Brown. $30 to $50, photos $5. Pub. 

Electronics World — 1 Park Ave., New York 16. 
(M-25) Technical and semitechnical articles dealing 
with hi-fi, audio, radio and television servicing, ra- 
dio amateur, and electronics in general. Short and 
featured length articles of interest to the radio ama- 
teur operator, especially needed. Constructional ar- 
ticles on all classifications occasionally desirable. Di- 
agrams need only be in pencil. Good photos required. 
No fiction, poetry, cartoons, or publicity puffs. 
100-3,000 words. Oliver Read, Publisher. 3c-5c, in- 
cluding photos and diagrams. 

The Family Handyman, 117 E. 31st St., New York 
16. (Bi-M Subject matter: home improvement, re- 
pair and maintenance, of interest to do-it-yourself 
homeowners. Photos of work in progress and/or fin- 
ished glamour views of basements, attics, terraces, 
built-ins, playrooms, kitchens, etc., that can be used 
with the how-to stories. Morton Waters, Executive 
Editor. 5c, black-and-white glossy photos $7.50 up. 
Pub. 

Flying Models, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3. (M- 
35) Articles and fiction dealing with model aircraft— 
use, construction, operation—to 1,500 words. Photos, 
single and story. Prefers submission of theme or 
rough draft for consideration. Bob Buragas. To $125, 
photos $5. Acc. 

Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
36. (M-25) Feature articles about mechanical and 
scientific developments, inventions, etc. Especially in- 
terested in success stories of small husinessmen with 
an unusual consumer item or service. How-to articles 
about projects readers can build. Cartoons. Photos. 
William L. Parker. To $400 an article, pictures ave- 
rage of $10. Acc. 

Model Airplane News, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 
17. (M-25) Model airplane construction articles 1,500 
William Winter. Varying rates. Pub. 


MIDWEST MARKETING AGENCY 
WE BELIEVE IN ‘‘DO IT YOURSELF’? AND ARE CONCERNED 
IN HELPING TALENTED NEW WRITERS GET OUT OF THE 
REJECTION RUT. WE WON’T TRY TO SELL YOU BOOKS, 
COURSES, OR GHOSTWRITING. 
We DO aim to help you on your way. 
a little tale or incident—THEN 
Send your Mss to us. Enroll in our club for Ten Dollars ($10.00) 
@ year. We will read and criticize 12 of your best stories (2000 to 
3000 worders) or $1.00 for one single Ms. Self-addressed envelope 
with reading fee, please. Retain your carbon copy of your work, 
as well not be responsible for anything lost in the mails. 
If we find yur story has NO possibilities we will be honest and 
truthful with you. We absolutely will not raise your hopes falsely 
and say your ms needs ghosting. 
We believe that when you have your stories ghosted, you are walk- 
ing with a crutch. THROW the crutch away and you cannot walk! 
All salable stories will be sent to publishers interested in your 
particular Ms. We'll help you. If we sell we ask 10 per cent of the 
marketing price. We operate in all countries. 
MIDWEST MARKETING AGENCY 
P.O. Box 52, Mian, Indiana 
Ray Ill Thelma M. Corbin 


If your plot is more than 


Charles C. 


Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors every- 
where. Let us place your manuscripts—fic- 
tion, articles, plays, light verse. Reading fees 
$3.00 per 3000 words. Sales, ten percent; 
foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell 
that rejected script! Criticism and revision if 
desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
South Post Office 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


POETS: PROSE WRITERS: 


Markets want modern style. | give creative ag ges 
in modern technique. Send $1.00 with one poem (20 

limit) or 1000 words of prose for onahes or plus preupaehest 
An Oblique Approach to Modern Methods. 


RUTH AVERITTE, M.A., 2253 Fairmount Ave. 
(Author of 4 books) Fort Worth 10, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
—_— B. TABER and AGNES C. PHILLIPS 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


POET Send self-addressed stamped envelope 

for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quarterly prizes 
$25; many other prizes. You will receive also descrip- 
tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year.) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


Learn To Write Poetry 
POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 


The Maples Greenwood, Indiana 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
6400 Primrose Ave., Apt. 10 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send for 

our free folder outlining a low cost publishing service 

featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty on sales. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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Model Railroader, 1027 N. 7th St., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. (M-50) How-to-do-it articles on scale model 
railroading, written by model railroaders. Photos. 
Paul Larson. Pub. Query. 

Popular Electronics, | Park Ave., New York 16. 
(M-35) Articles on construction of electronic gadgets, 
receivers, hi-fi equipment, etc., 500-3,500 words. 
Fillers. Cartoons. Photographs. No fiction except by 
experienced writers in the electronics field. Vin Ze- 
luff, Managing Editor. Varying rates for text, car- 
toons $7.50, photos $7.50. Acc. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
11. (M-35) Illustrated articles on scientific, mechan- 
ical, industrial discoveries, human interest and adven- 
ture elements, 300-1,500; gillers to 250. How-to-do- 
it articles on craft and shop work, with photographs 
and rough drawings, and short items about new and 
easier ways to do everyday tasks. Roderick M. Grant. 
le 10c, photos $5 up. Acc. 

Popular Science Monthly, 355 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. (M-35) Features dealing with motor cars, 
aviation, home building, and similar subjects. How- 
to articles for men with an interest in science and 
mechanics. Short material for various departments. 
Photo layouts. Nearly all material must be highly il- 
lustrated. Howard G. Allaway. Acc. 

Radio-Electronics Magazine, 154 W. 14th St., New 
York 11. (M-35) Articles on high fidelity, TV, indus- 
trial electronics, and radio servicing; new develop- 
ments in electronics slanted at the TV technician or 
advanced experimenter. Fiction rarely—’‘last fiction 
printed was a series of love stories illustrated by elec- 
tronic schematic drawings.’’ Verse, fillers, cartoons, 
photograph—only if on technical electronic subjects. 
Fred Shunaman, Managing Editor. Varying rates, 
cartoons $15. Acc. Query. 

Railroad Model Craftsman, 31 Arch St., Ramsey, 
N. J. (M-50) Articles on model railroad construction; 
how-to-do-it; photo stories. Scale drawings and rail- 
road equipment, etc. Fillers, Photos. Cartoons rarely. 
Harold H. Carstens. Varying rates, photo about $5. 
Pub. Query. 

Science and Mechanics, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
11. (Bi-25) Works via query and assignment. Uses 
feature stories dealing with new developments in sci- 
ence, industry, home furnishings and appliances, and 
workshop equipment—whenever the subject matter 
can be related to the self-interest of the general 
consumer audience. At the moment needs authori- 
tative articles on scientific developments; and on new 
trends and the use of new materials in home build- 
ing, remodeling, and maintenance. Will take an oc- 
casional Post-type piece of general consumer interest 
—with slightly greater emphasis on scientific ele- 
ments—at special rates, but research quality must 
be tops, and illustrations must show readers what is 
being discussed. Larger market for how-to-do-it con- 
struction and servicing projects, covering home 
maintenance and remodeling, car servicing, radio 
and TV projects, gardening, boating, and workshop 
kinks. Heavy emphasis on drawings or illustrations 
which actually show the reader “‘how,’’ and complete 
materials list with sources of supply on built projects. 
Magazine works at least 4 months ahead of issue 
date. Don Dinwiddie. Editor. Good rates. Acc. 


PERSONALIZED WRITING COURSE| 


DOROTHY C. HASKIN, Author of 4033 
published articles and stories and 36 books, 
says: 

“I can help you with your personal writing 
problems — Articles, Stories, etc.”’ 


Send for Brochure 
25732 J Glen Green Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Trains, 1027 N. Seventh St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
(M-50) Articles 1,500-3,500 on railroad operations, 
railroad systems, etc. David P. Morgan. Ic-3c. Acc. 
Photos $2.50-$12. Pub. Queries essential. 

The Workbench, 543 Westport Rd., Kansas City 
11, Mo. (Bi-M-35) Projects and articles in the home 
workshop, home improvement and home repair fields 
from the do-it-yourself angle. Illustrated with plans, 
working drawings, progressive photographs, etc. Jay 
W. Hedden, Editor. Payment on basis of overall worth 
of article and illustrations. Pub. 


Education 


Child Study, 132 E. 74th St., New York 21, (Q-65) 
Official journal of the Child Study Association of 
America. Articles on child care and development and 
on current research developments and findings; book 
reviews and book lists for children, parents, and 
those who work with families; answers to parents’ 
questions; how-to articles on family living, values, 
patterns in other cultures. Photos $5. 

Grade Teacher, 23 Leroy Ave., Darien, Conn. 
(M-60) Short plays, assembly programs. Articles of 
value to kindergarten, primary and_ intermediate 
school teachers, 300-1,800. Crafts and how-to-do-it 
material of interest to children. Toni Taylor, Editor. 
le up. Pub. 

The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. (10 times a yr.- 
75) Stories 600-1,200 for children aged 6-14. Arti- 
cles by elementary school teachers on methods and 
avtivities; art, handwork, or craft ideas. Songs. Plays 
for children. Verses—but generally overstocked. A 
few cartoons closely related to school life. Mary E. 
Owen. Varying rates. Acc. 

The National Parent Teacher, 700 North Rush 
St., Chicago 11 (M-15) Scientifically accurate but in- 
formally written illustrated articles on child guidance 
and parent education to 1,500; verse, 16-20 lines. 
Eva H. Grant. 1 Yc, photos $1-$7.50. Acc. 


Food 


Gourmet, Penthouse, Hotel Plaza, New York 19, 
(M-50) Sophisticated. entertaining, authentic, in- 
formative articles about food and good living; 2,500- 
3,000 including recipes as necessary. Cartoons. Acc. 


Health, Personal Improvement 


Guideposts, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17 (M) 
Articles, preferably first person, 750--1,500, showing 
how spiritual principles have been applied to daily 
living. Must be factual; avoid essay or editorial ap- 
proach. Short features. Leonard E. LeSourd, Execu- 
tive Editor. $15-$100. Acc. Query. 

Journal of Lifetime Living, 1625 Bay Road, Miami — 
Beach, Fla. (M-35) Articles slanted toward the ma- 
ture reader—45 and older. Practical advice on how 
to approach and solve problems which face seniors— 
retirement, preretirement, marriage, adult children, 
jobs, etc. Average length, 800-1,000. Leonard M. 
Leonard, Editor. Excellent rates. Acc. Query. 


[A] new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. AJ, CHICAGO 2, ILL.) 
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Life & Health, Review & Herald Publishing Assn. 
Washington 12, D. C. (M-25) Articles on health, 
medical topics, common diseases, and mental hygiene, 
written in layman’s language. Prefers M. D. or R. N. 
byline, but accurate and authentic freelance mater- 
ial is invited. Average length 1,200. No clippings, 
fillers, or cartoons. J. DeWitt Fox, M. D. Payment 
— and according to research and authenticity. 

ec. 

Listen, 6840 Eastern Ave., N. W., Washington 12, 
D. C. (Bi-M-35) Articles, life experiences, news, re- 
flecting some phase of alcohol or narcotics problems. 
Fillers, photos in this specialized field. Limited a- 
mount of verse and of inspirational material stress- 
ing mental health. Francis A. Soper. 2c-4c, verse at 
varying rates. Pub. 

Nursing World, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Factual articles relating to nurses and nurs- 
ing, 1,000-2,000 words. Drawings and photos de- 
sirable. Virginia A. Turner, R. N. 2c Pub. 

Popular Medicine, 66 Leonard St., New York 13. 
(Bi-M-35) Articles writen by recognized medical 
writers or medical doctors and recognized psycholo- 
gists, 1,000-3,000 words. Frank Johnson, Editor. 
Rates by arrangements. Acc. 

Sexology, 154 W. 14th St. New York 11, (M-35) 
Also published in a Spanish edition. Medical, sex 
education articles, preferably by physicians, scientists, 
educators, science writers. Hugo Gernsback, Editor 
and Publisher. 2c-5c. Acc. 

The 65 Magazine, 204 W. Broad St., Quakers- 
town, Penna. (M-25) Articles about people in their 
30’s or 40’s who are working on an intelligent plan 
for their retirement yrs. and those who have retired 
but are still active. No fiction, little poetry (unpaid). 
Henry L. Freking, Editor. 1¢.8x 10 glossies. $5. Acc. 


Success Unlimited, 4348 Broadway, Chicago 40. 
How-to, inspirational, and spiritual articles; especially 
interested in material whic his directed to salesmen, 
helps solve problems of youth, or deals with mental 
or physical health. Illustrations when indicated. Wil- 
liam H. Meyers, Executive Editor. 5c, photos to $10. 


Query. 

Sun, Box 1000, Mays Landing, N. J. (M) Interna- 
tional nudist magazine. Stories and articles, especially 
editorials, about nudism per se or in any field or al- 
lied interest such as mental and social hygiene, 
physical culture, nutrition, recreation. Photos, cov- 
er transparencies. Ken Price. Ic, photos $3, trans- 
parences $5-$10. Pub. 

Sunshine & Health, Box 142, Oakland, N. J. (M) 

American nudist magazine. Requirements as for Sun, 
above. Margaret A. B. Pulis. 
Sunshine Magazine, The House of Sunshine, Litch- 
field, Ill. (M-15) Human interest stories which tend 
to develop character or overcome weaknesses and 
difficulties or which demonstrate helpful conduct to- 
ward people or causes. Stories should be forceful, 
with surprising climax. No love triangle or death-bed 
stories. Maximum 1,500 words; 1,200 preferred. No 
poetry. Henry F. Henrichs, Editor. Rate according to 
merit. Acc. 


Today’s Health, American Medical Assn., 535 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Sound scientifically accur- 
ate articles on any subject related to health, includ- 
ing mental health, recreation, and most phases of 
family life. Prefers a positive approach telling read- 
ers what they can do to preserve their health. Gener- 
ally 1,000-2,500 words. 350-500-word illuminating 
or helpful shorts. No verse or cartoons—heavily over- 
stocked. Kenneth N. Anderson, Editor. 10c, photos 
additional, photo stories $90. Acc. 

Today's Secretary, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
(10 times a yr.-35) Articles on secretarial subjects. 
Articles on secretaries to well-known personalities. 
Fiction 500-1,200 words, preferably with office back 
ground (without emphasis on romance). Fillers. Photos 
to accompany articles. Mary Jollon, Editor. $25-$50. 
depending on length and type of article, fillers $15, 
photos $5. Acc. 
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POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 

printed, embossed hard paper covers, 

$88.00. Work guaranted. Fast service. 
No Cover Charge 


MERCHANTS PRESS 


P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


LET A UNIVERSITY WRITING INSTRUCTOR 
HELP YOU TO SELL 


Complete analysis and editing of fiction or non-fiction 
manuscripts with tips to aid your future work, same as 
for students in my university adult short-story and article- 
_writing classes. Fees: $1 per 1,000 words—$5 minimum. 
Query on books. Please enclose return postage and fee. 


IRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 


1865 Brookfield Drive Akron 13, Ohio 


Fine quality books 


P B H R @ High royalties 
Guarantees @ Early publication 
e 


A U T H re) R S : Free sales analysis 


Free editorial assistance 


Book length fiction or non-fiction manuscripts accepted 
on our subsidy publishing plan. Send for free brochure, 


A-9. 
ASPEN PRESS 


1106 N. Weber 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.75 0 


ousand w aver . Minimum $7.50. 
IRMA. A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento, California 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! |! have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books fer hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. O. Box 146-A New Ulm, Minnesota 


Free illustrated brochure tells 
how we published, promoted 
and distributed books for over 
3,000 authorsunder our 40%- 
royalty-subsidy plan. Nocharge 
foreditorial appraisal of your 


YOUR 
BOOK 


EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


YOU CAN 


PUBLISH 


Trustee, Journal for Hospital Governing Boards, 
840 N. Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 11. All articles con- 
tributed by people in the hospital and related health 
fields and other authorities interested in hospital op- 
eration. James E. Hague. No payment. 

Volta Review, 1537 35th St., N. W., Washington 
7, D. C. (M-35) Articles dealing with effect of deaf- 
ness on individual and ways of overcoming such ef- 
fect; authentic success stories of the deaf who speak. 
No fiction; no verse. Jeanette Ninas Johnson. No 
payment. 

Your Health, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 36. (Q- 
35) Sound, helpful, readable articles on all phases of 
physical and mental health. Occasional first-person 
experience stories. Fillers. Donald G. Cooley. Good 
rates. Acc. 

Your Life, Today’s Guide to Desirable Living, | | 
W. 42nd St., New York 36. (Bi-M-35) Inspirational 
helpful articles on living, including human relations, 
love, marriage, success, personality, Faith, to 2,500; 
self-tests; fillers. John J. Green, Managing Editor. 
First-class rates. Acc. 


Humor 


Drum Major Magazine, Janesville, Wis. (M-20) 
Cartoons, gags On majorettes, drum majors, and 
marching bands. Don Sartell. $3 to $5 each. Acc. 

Humorama, Inc., 667 Madison Ave., New York 21. 
Comprises: Joker, Jest, Comedy, Breezy, Gee Whiz! 
Snappy, Gaze. Cartoons in the girl cheesecake field, 
also general cartoons; submit roughs. Jokes to 250 
words, fillers with humor, epigrams with a quip or 
message, satire to 1,000 words. No clippings or re- 
prints. Ernest N. Devver. 3 Yac, verse 40c a line, car- 
toons $9 up. Acc. 

Laugh Book Magazine, 438 N. Main St., Wichita 
2, Kan. (M-35) Humorous articles, stories, anecdotes 
to 500 words. Themes deal with domestic situations 
and events common to and familiar to most readers. 
Charley Jones, Editor. Cartoons to $25, 1-column 
cartoons $5, jokes 50c, verse 25c a line, longer ma- 
terial 2c a word. Acc. 

Thimk, 21 W. 26th St., New York 10. (Bi-M-25) 
Scripts from which cartoon-style parodies can be 
drawn—may satirize television, newspapers, maga- 
zines, social phenomena in general. A few very short 
parodies without drawings, satirizing newspaper col- 
umns, etc. May use satirical cartoons; no gag car- 
toons. Alan Whitney, Editor. Varying rates. Pub. 
Query. 


Nature, Science 


American Forests, 919 17th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. (M-50) Articles on trees, forests, soil 
conservation, land management, water development, 
outdoor recreation. Profiles and interviews in the re- 
newable natural resources field. Length, 1,000-2,500. 
Outdoor photos. James B. Craig. 3c up; exceptional 
black and white photographs on unusual oddities and 
nature closeups in the outdoor, $10. Acc. 

Audubon Magazine, National Audubon Society, 
1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28. (Bi-M-50) Articles on 
birds, mammals, plants, reptiles, amphibians, insects; 
wildlife and conservetion of region or locality; bio- 
graphical sketches of living naturalists; how-to-do 
and personal experience on wildlife projects 1,500- 
2,500. No poetry or friction, or articles about hunt- 


ing, fishing, trapping, fur farming, or about cage- 
birds and domestic animals. Photos black and white 
only. John K. Terres, Editor. $15-$75, photos $3 
(cover picture $15). Acc. Query. 

Computers and Automation, 815 Washington St., 
Newtonville 60, Mass. (M-$1.25) Articles related to 
computers by informed authors 1,000-3,000. Pos- 
sibly cartoons. Edmund C. Berkeley. $10-$15 an 
article. Pub. Query. 

Frontiers, 19th St. and Parkway, Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. (5 times a yr.-50) Natural history articles, 1,800- 
2,000. Must be scientifically accurate but in adult 
layman’s language. Phone in story sequences or with 
articles. McCready Huston. Prices by arrangement. 
Pub. Query. 

Natural History Magazine, 79th St. and Central 
Park W., New York 24. (10 issues yearly) Photo 
series, preferably black and white, in biological sci- 
ences, geology, astronomy, ethnology, archeology, etc. 
Text to 4,000—preferably by scientists concerned. 
John Purcell. To $50 a page for black and white 
photographs, $75 for color. Text payments by length. 
Acc. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, 
D. C. (10 issues a year-50) Illustrated nature articles 
1,000-2,000; fillers with pictures 100 to 400; short 
verse. (Currently overstocked with fillers and verse.) 
R. W. Westwood. Ic-3c. Acc. Query. 

Science Digest, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 
(M-25) Popular article on all fields of science to 
2,000. G. B. Clementson. 5c. Acc. 

Tomorrow, 29 W. 57th St., New York 19. (Q) 
Documented articles to 2,500 words on physical re- 
search, telepathy, extrasensory perception, etc.; 
scholarship emphasized. Ic. P 


Pets 


All-Pets Magazine, Box 151, Fon du Lac, Wis. 
(M-35) Authoritative articles on pets of all kinds 600- 
800 words for breeders, fanciers, and pet dealers; 
emphasis on the informative. S. C. Henschel, Editor. 
Articles $8 - $20. Pictures $2.50 up. Pub. 

Cats Magazine, 4 Smithfield St., Room 1111, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. (M-35) Little fiction; verse; articles 
1,000-2,000 words; photo articles; cartoons spe- 
cifically related to cats. Jean Laux, Assistant Editor. 
Articles $15 up, verse 10c a line. Acc. 

Dog World, 469 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 (M-35) 
Highly technical articles based on canine genetics, 
kennel practices, etc. Staff-produced except for as- 
signments given to writers having expert knowledge 
of purebred dogs. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
15, Mass. (M-15) S. P. C. A. organ. Animal articles 
and stories (not fiction) to 600; photos. W. A. Swal- 
low. Yac, photos $1 up. Acc. 

Popular Dogs Magazine, 2009 Ranstead St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (M-35) Short-shorts; human interest arti- 
cles on dogs; verse; fillers; cartoons; photos. 50c an 
inch; verse $1, pictures $3. Query. Pub. . 


Photography 


Candid Photography, Good Photography, Photog- 
raphy Handbook, Prize Winning Photography, Salon 
Photography, Fawcett Books, 67 W. 44th St., New 


York 36. (Annual) Five photographic publications 
where outstanding pictures must accompany each 


GOT A WRITING PROBLEM? 


Subscribe to AUTHOR & JOURNALIST and help 
solve it. If that doesn’t work, write the editor of 
A&J and let off steam. He might be the only editor 
who will really listen. 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Cincinnati — Sept. 11-12 — Netherland-Hilton 
Chicago — Oct. 16-17 — Marshall-Field 
New York — Nov. 6-7 — Manger-Vanderbilt 
Editors, writers literary agents and publishers will lecture on 
the novel, short story, TV, juvenile, and article writing. All 
registered delegates may bring a friend as our guest. Contest 
prizes! For details write to: 


IRV LEIBERMAN 


565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


article and text relate these photos to some type, 
style, or approach to photography as an art. Typical 
article, 600-800 words, 12 photos. Reverse of print 
must bear photographer’s name and address, camera 
data, and other pertinent information; enclose copy 
of model release where applicable. George Tilton. 
$10-$15 a single photo to $250 an article. 

Home Movies 673 So. LaFayette Park Pl., Los 
Angeles 57, Calif. (M-25) Articles on amateur mov- 
ie making, 1,500-2,000; also 16 mm. professional 
stories with photos. Sketches and descriptions of mov- 
ie-making gadgets. Henry gall 3c, photos $3-$10, 
black and white covers $25. 

Modern Photography "33 West 60th 
New York. (M-35) Entertaining, instructive, inspiring 
articles to 3,000 with photo illustrations; also indi- 
vidual photos, gadget ideas, and cartoons on photog- 
raphy. J. Balish. Photos to $25. Acc. Query. 

Popular Photography Magazine, | Park Ave., New 
York 16. (M-50) Illustrated articles on all phases of 
photography, 600-2,000; captions for each shot. 
Query on articles.) Prints and color transparencies 
of high quality for reader picture section, showing 
out-standing technique and composition. Pictures and 
text for Photo Tip department. Color transparencies 
for covers and inserts. Technical data must accom- 
pany all pictures. Bruce Downes. Black and white 
photos $15 up, color $40 up. Tips $5-$10. Acc. 


Picture Magazines 


Friends Magazine, Chevrolet Motor Division, Geen- 
eral Motors Corporation, 3-135 General Motors Bldg., 
Detroit 2, Mich. An all-picture magazine seeking 
photographs which tell a factual story; accompany- 
ing text may be in memorandum form. Frank Kepler. 
Two-page spread black and white $200, color $300. 
Acc. Query. 

Jubilee, 377 Fourth Ave., New York 16. (M-35) 
A national pictorial monthly of Catholic life, edited 
by laymen. Picture stories only, at $5 a picture. Ed- 
ward Rice, Robert Lax, Senior Editors. No queries. 

Life Magazine, Times & Life Bldg., Rockefeller 
center, New York 30. (W-20) Address Contributions 
Department. Black and white news pictures; Saturday 
issue closing deadline. Timely or ususual short fea- 
tures. Offbeat, ‘‘stopper,’’ single pictures. Single color 
shots or short sequences highlighting news subjects. 
Color may be submitted unprocessed and will be so 
returned if of no interest. Minimum size of color 
transparencies 35 mm. Black and white $200 a page, 
inside color $350 a page, color covers $600. Pub. 

Look, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. (Bi-W-15) 
Articles and pictures of broad general interest par- 
ticularly about people and their problems. Wm. 
Arthur, Managing Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Scenic South. Standard Oil Company( Kentucky), 
Starks Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. Photographs with cap- 
tions—single or in series—showing subjects of scen- 
ic, historical, and general interest in Alabama, Flori- 
da, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi. Black and white 
glossy prints 8x10 for inside pages; transparencies 
4x5 or larger for covers. Robert B. Montgomery. 
Black and white photos $5-$10, color transparencies 
$75. Acc. Copies of magazine available to freelance 
photographers. 

Stare, 667 Madison Ave., New York 21. (Bi-M-25) 
Photos—cheesecake, pinups. Steve Andre. Photos 
$6—contact prints considered. Acc. 


Regional Magazines 
Arizona Highways, Phoenix, Ariz. (M-35) Arizona 


photographs of professional quality in black and 
white and color. In transparencies 4 x 5 or larger 
preferred, but 2%x2Vs accepted. Articles dealing 
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EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING 


is more than a slogan to put over your desk. It’s the title 
of a practical self-help book, by Dorothy Banker, Turner, 
about which AUTHOR & JOURNALIST says: ‘Since 1949 
Mrs. Turner's manual has provided a practical tool to a 
vast number of beginning writers. The book offers a gen- 
eral writing program plus discussions of various phases of 
article and fiction writing.” 


$2.00 per copy postpaid 
TH 


THE CREATIVE PRESS 
Claremont, Californio 


?? SELLING YOUR ARTICLES ?? 
Let my booklets show you how! 
No. 1 . To Find Subjects & Write Articles That Sell for 


No. 2 How To Interview by Mail! 
No. 3 Writing for Fun $$$! 


$1.50 each or ‘‘special’’ Send your money to: 


all 3 for $4.00! 


JULIE GAY 


P. O. Box 618, Dept. AJ Beverly Hills, Calif. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Quality 20-lb. bond paper, carbon, friendly help with spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, sentence construction, 
thousand, typing only 60c per thousand, neatly, efficiently to 
format. Editing and revising that leads to sales. 


Disabled veteran — College graduate. 


RAY N. MATHEWS, 


1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


40% ROYALTY! !: 40% more than 10%? 


Writers’ Clearing House before you submit a manu- 
script. Address 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
600 Michigan Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


WRITER’S TYPIST 
Articles, Stories, Novels, Theses 
“Difficult’’ Jobs My Specialty 
Every Job Handled As Though It Were My Own 
JULIA WHITE 


R.D. 1, Box 10 
J. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
26 Years Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION, Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
honograph Records 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 


Waynesboro, Pa 


— 
SS Px 
Box 89 
on 
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mainly with Arizona and Southwest travel subjects. 
Poetry. Raymond Carlson. Articles 2c-5c, verse 50c 
a line, black and white photos. $3.50-$10, color $20 
to $60. First publication rights only. 

The Beaver, Hudson’s Bay Company, WHudson’‘s 
Bay House, Main St., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. A 
restricted market for travel and ethnological ma- 
terial of the Canadian North. Illustrations. Malvina 
Bolus. 5c up. Acc. 

Canadian Geographical Journal, 54 Park Ave., 
Ottawa, Canada. (M-50) Illustrated geographical 
articles 1,000-3,000. Gordon M. Dallyn. 2c up. Pub. 

Connecticut Circle, 302 State St., New London, 
Conn. (Bi-M-50) Articles and photos relating to 
Connecticut, Connecticut history, and Connecticut 
people. Harry F. Morse. lc up, photos $2 up 

The Desert Magazine, Palm Desert, Calif. (M. 35) 
Illustrated features, preferably in first person, from 
the desert Southwest on travel, nature, mining, ar- 
cheology, history, recreation, exploration, personal- 
ities, homemaking, desert gardening, Indians, semi- 
precious gem fields; maximum 2,500. Must have 
the ‘‘feel’’ of the desert country. Photos essential 
with contemporary material. Eugene Conrotto, Ed. 
2c up. Photos $3.-$5. Acc. 

Down East Magazine, Camden, Maine. (9 times a 
yr.-35) Essays to 2,500; articles marine, historical, 
character to 2,500; anecdotes. Very few short stor- 
ies. Cartoons. Photographs. No verse. All material 
must be directly related to Maine. Duane Doolittle. 
$30-$50 for pieces 2,000-2,500, anecdotes, etc., $5 
up. Acc. 

Empire Magazine, Denver Post, 650 15th St., Den- 
ver 1, Colo. (W-15, with Sunday Denver Post) Gen- 
eral interest features 250-2,000 on personality, out- 
doors, true crime, domestic, authentic history; verse 
to 20 lines; fillers; photo-features; cartoons. All 
material must have strong Western peg. H. Ray 
Baker. 1 Yeac up; photos $5. Acc. 

Florida Speaks—The National Voice of Florida. 
P.O. Box 10670, St. Petersburgh, Fla. (Semi-A) Re- 
quirements similar to those for Sunrise: Magazine of 
Florida Living, below. 

Frontier, 1256 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. (M-35) Liberal viewpoint on affairs in the 
Western states, especially California. Journalistic 
reports around 2,500; occasional profiles; high quality 
required. Phil Kerby, Editor. 1c. Pub. Query. 

Greater Philadelphia Magazine; 1420 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. (M-35) Articles to 1,500 on a 
variety of Subjects dealing with Greater Philadelphia 
area, with emphasis on business community; person- 
ality sketches of local business and industrial execu- 
tives; executive hobbies; business success stories; 
photo series. Arthur Lipson, Editor and Publisher; Alan 
Halpern, Executive Editor. To $25 an article. Pub. 

Mexico This Month, Calle Atenas 42-601, Mexi- 
co 6, D. F. Articles 1,000-1,200 on off-the-beaten- 
track Mexican material—light, humorous twist de- 
sired. Good picture stories. Anita Brenner. About $24 
an article. 

Montana: The Magazine of Western History, 
Roberts at Sixth Ave., Helena, Mont. (Q-75) Authen- 
tic but readable historical articles 2,500-4,000 a- 
bout the West—Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Texas, California, Colorado, North and 
South Dakota. Primarily interested now in fur trade, 
mining, and open range ranching articles. Michael 
Kennedy, Editor. Rates Ic up. Pub. Quary. 

The Montrealer, 770 St. Antoine St., Montreal 
Canada. (M-25) Good quality serious and light fic- 
tion, 1,200-2,500. Cartoons. Canadian contributors 
preferred. David L. Hackett. Varying rates. Pub. 

New Hampshire Profiles, 1 Pleasant St., Ports- 
mouth, N. H. (M-35) Historical and current articles 
New Hampshire centered; New Hampshire personal- 
ities and events. Photos. Fillers applicable to New 
Hampshire. No poetry at present. Paul E. Estaver. 
Articles to $30, photos $5. Pub. Query. 
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W. Anderson. 


New Mexico Magazine, Santa Fe, N. M. (M-25) 
Illustrated articles on New Mexico, 1,500. George 
Fitzpatrick. $15-$25 an article, 4x5 transparencies 
for color section, New Mexico subjects only, $25. 
Not interested in 35 mm slides. Pub. Verse, New 
Mexico scene only, no payment. 

Seattle Times Sunday Magazine Section, Box 1892 
Seattle 11, Wash. Features on Pacific Northwest sub- 
jects only, 1,000-2,000. Regional picture layouts for 
roto section. Chester Gibbon. $15 for unillustrated 
articles; $25 with suitable art. Pub. 

Sunrise: Magazine of Florida Living, P. O. Box 
10670, St. Petersburg, Fla. (Bi-M-35) Confined to 
factual material designed to improve living in Flori- 
da, by writer resident in Florida and expert in their 
fields of reporting. Articles by assignment only; query 
or file name and address. os Murray, Editor. Ar- 
ticles $35-$50, photos $5. 

Sunset, Menlo Park, eat tM. 20) Largely staff- 
written. Purchases from West Coast contributors only. 
Western travel, Western home, Western food, West- 
ern crafts, Western gardening, how-to-do-it articles. 
Acc. Query. 

Vermont Life, State House, Montpelier, Vt., Illus- 
trated factual Vermont articles. Photos, black and 
white and color. Arranges photo and article assign- 
ments with freelancers at higher than listed rates. 
Walter Hard, Jr., 2c. Before pub. 

Weekend Magazine, 231 St. James St. W., Mont- 
real, Canada. Magazine section of 28 Canadian 
dailies and the Standard. Limited market for short 
features of Canadian interest. Fillers. Photo features, 
including color. Articles $200 up. Acc. Query on ar- 
ticles. 

Westways, 2601 S .Figueroe St., Los Angeles 54, 
Calif. (M-20) Articles 300-1,200, photos of out-of- 
doors, travel, natural science, history, etc., in 11 
Western states, British Columbia, Alberta, Mexico, 
Alaska, Hawaii. Verse. Cartoons. Patrice Manahan, 
Editor. 8c, cartoons $10. photos $7.50. Acc. 


Sports, Recreation 


The Alaksa Sportman, Box 1271, 
(M-35) Fact articles on Alaska and Northwest Terri- 
tory; outdoor fact articles with Alaska background, 
1,000-5,000. Photos. No fiction. Bob Henning. Ic 
Pub. 

The American Field, 222 W. Adams St., 


Juneau, Alaska. 


Chicago 
6. (W-25) Short stories 1,000-1,500. Articles on 
hunting upland game birds with pointing dogs, to 
3.500. Also on breeding pedigreed pointing dogs and 
training shooting dogs. Photos. W. F. Brown. Rate 
varies. Acc. 

The American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode Island Ave. 
Washington 6, D. C. (M-40) Hunting and shooting 
material; small arms, marksmanship instruction, gun- 
smithing, etc. Also articles dealing with military 
small arms and small arms training. No fiction or 
verse. Walter J. Howe, 5c up, photos $6. Acc. Writ- 
er’s and Photographer’s Guide available to prospective 
contributors. 

The AOPA Pilot, Box 5960, Washington 14, D. C. 
A magazine of the Aircraft Owners and Pilots Asso- 
ciation. Human interest factual articles on civilian 
flying; first-person and how-to articles especially de- 
sired. Also features 100-300 built around a single 
photograph. Max Karant, Editor; Charles P. Miller, 
Managing Editor. 5c, photos and sketches $5-$10. 
Acc. Query. 

Arabian Horse News, Box 28, Boulder, Colo. (M- 
exc. January and July-35) Articles, verse, fillers, 
photos, cartoons, dealing with Arabian horses. Anna 
Best Joder. No payment. 

The Archers’ Magazine (TAM) P. O. Box 832, 
Norristown, Pa. (M-25) Recreational, hunting, crafts- 
manship, hobby articles 500-1,000. Photographs. J. 
lc, photos extra. Pub. Query. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Baseball Magazine, Washington Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. Fact articles on baseball subjects. Short 
stories and short-shorts with baseball themes. Sidney 
S. Haimes, Editor-Publisher. Pub. 

The Blood-Horse, P. O. Box 1520, Lexington, Ky. 
(W-20) Articles in breeding and racing of Thorough- 
bred horses. Warren Schweder. Articles $20 up, 
photos $3 up. Acc. 

Boats, 117 Broad St., Milford, Conn. (M-35) Prac- 
tical articles on small boats. Photos. V. J. Wallace, 
Assoc. Ed. Payment varies. Pub. Query. 

Car Craft Magazine, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., Hol- 
lywood 28, Calif. (M-25) Photo coverage on all auto- 
motive subjects with emphasis on restyling and cus- 
tomizing; also hot rod coverage. Dick Day. $20- 
$30 a page, photos $5. Acc. Query. 

Cor Life, 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., 
(M-35) General automotive articles carrying consum- 
er appeal. Cartoons. Photograph. Good rates, photos 
$10. Pub. 

The Chronicle, Middleburg, Va. (W) News reports 
and articles covering Thoroughbred breeding, flat 
racing, steeplechasing, horse shows, foxhunting, polo, 
beagling, junior riding, etc. A. Mackay-Smith, Editor. 
Photos of horses. $3. Pub. 

Field & Stream, 530 5th Ave., New York 36, (M 
35) Illustrated camping, fishing, hunting articles, 
1,500-3,000. Hugh Grey. 10c up. Acc. 

The Fisherman, Oxford, Ohio. (M-50) Covers the 
year-round world of sport fishing. Articles on fish, 
fishing, where to fish, boats, nature, conservation, 
etc. Fiction, poems, cartoons also. Karl Hess, Editor. 
Good rates. Shortly after acc. Query on article ideas. 

Flying, | Park Ave., New York 16. (M-35) Edited 
for pilots, private and corporate aircraft owners, 
service operators, and others connected with or in- 
terested in aviation. Articles 1,500-2,000 on civil 
and military flying experiences, techniques in flying, 
air power development, travel, new planes and equip- 
ment, sports flying, business flying, flying lore. 
Black and white and color photos. Robert H. Wood, 
Editor. $50-$150, black and white photos $5 up, 
transparencies $75 up. Acc. 

Forest and Outdoors Magazine, 4795 St. Catherine 
Ct., W., Montreal 6, Canada. (M-25) Official pub- 
lication of the Canadian Forestry Association and the 
Ontario Federation of Anglers & Hunters. Short pho- 
to-fillers of the ‘’| Don’t Believe It’’ type, i. e. deer 
tangled in phone wires when it tried to jump over 
phone pole. Sets of 4 to 8 photos of how-to-do-it 
nature about fishing, hunting and general conser- 
vation of trees, water or wild life. Rates average $3 
per picture. No cartoons. Query. 

Fur-Fish-Game, 2878 E. Main St., Columbus 9, 
Ohio. (M-25) True stories of hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping, camping, big game hunting; in fact, any type 
of article of interest to sportsmen. Photographic il- 
lustrations, also photos for cover. L. Adams. Yac-lc. 
Acc. 

Grit & Steel, Drawer 541, Gaffney, S. C. (M-25) 
Articles, photos, cartoons, cartoon ideas, pertaining 
to game fowl exclusively; fiction. (Miss) Sara Ellen 
Culbertson. Rates a matter of correspondence. 

The Gun Digest, 925 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7. 
(A-$2.95) Technical articles on firearms, shooting, 
hunting, and related subjects; historical material re- 
lating to firearms, from 1-page fillers to definitive 
treatises. Cartoons. Photographs. John T. Ambeer, 
Editor. Varying rates averaging 4c-5c, cartoons $5 
$10, photos $7.50. Acc. Query. 

Guns Magazine, 8150 Central Park Ave., Skokie, 
Il. (M-50) Articles 1,500-3,000 on all aspects of gun 
sport; articles on prominent shooters, designers, or 
other persons important in the gun game. Controver- 
sial topics provided they have authenticity and read- 
er interest; shooting tips and techniques. Photographs. 
Cartoons. E. B. Mann, Editor; William B. Edwards, 
Technical Editor. 5c, cartoons $10, photos $5. Pub. 
Query. 
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Send today for FREE sample lesson 
and information on Christian writ- 
ing home study courses for both 
beginning and advanced writers. 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 
33 South Wacker Drive + Chicago 6, Illinois 


WANT SALES? 


Discover for yourself if anything’s wrong with your_story 
before the editors see it. Try the NEW NEW Story-Tester 
way of self-criticism. Introductory offer, $1.00—positively 
returnable, no questions asked, if not satisfied. Mail type- 
written manuscript (a carbon will do), max. 5,000 words, 
and self-addressed stamped envelope to: 

WRITERS AIDS 


Box 121 Pleasantville, New York 


TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING 


By Experienced Secretary 
MS. Typing 50c per 1,000 words. 
Mimeographing (82x11 or 82x14): $1 for stencil 
plus 3c for each copy. 
First-class work — Prompt, Accurate 


Mrs. Irella Hinks 


2012 H Street Belleville, Kansas 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman‘’s New 1959 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, household 
tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. Over 170 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. ORDER TODAY— 
Send only $1 (add 5c to checks) to— 
WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. O. Box 146-A New Uim, Minnesota 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Rates Individually Arranged 
Technical Manuscripts Welcomed 


Mrs. Ann Burt Box 105 
Santuit, Cape Cod, Massachusetts 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 
Sample shown on request 
TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 
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“| HAVE SOLD 
eee 
K to ten different publications 
just recently. My CWI course 
has more than paid for it 
=n + ‘ad self. | have also seen the pos 
sibilities of the challenging 
ministry of writing to the glory 
of God 
Robert Owen, 
Stockton, Calif. 


Hot Rod, 5959 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles 28, 
Calif. (M-25) Hot rod features and automotive how- 
to-do-it’s, 300-1,000. Cartoons. Photos. Bob Greene. 
Good rates, pictures $15 - $20 Acc. Query. 

Lakeland Boating, 906 N. Eighth St., Sheboygan, 
Wisc. Devoted exclusively to lake and river boat- 
ing in the Midwest, including the Great Lakes. Ar- 
ticles on interesting boats, boating personalities, cru- 
ises—in the first person; how-to articles on boat re- 
pairs, maintenance, safety, etc. In special need of 
first-person copy. Victor H. Schoen. Around 2c Acc. 
Query. 

Motor Boating, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(M-50) Articles to 3,000 words on pleasure boating, 
and allied subjects to yachting. Fillers. Photos. Char- 
les F. Chapman. Varying rates, photos $5. Acc. Query. 

Motor News, 139 Bagley Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 
(M-25) Outdoor adventure and travel article . Pho- 
tos. Covers United States but is especially interested 
in Michigan and nearby states. William J. Trepag- 
nier. $50-$100. Acc. 

Motor Trend, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 
28, Calif. (M-25) News and photos of new develop- 
ments and trends in the automotive and automotive 
accessory fields. Photo stories of special-purpose cars. 
Punchy, anecdotal expose-type articles about cur- 
rent rackets or frauds; must be factually substanti- 
ated. Articles $150 up, cartoons $10-$25, photos 
$10. Acc. E. M. Rosen, Mng.-Editor. Query advisable 
but not essential. 

National Motorist, 216 Pine St., San Francisco 4, 
Calif., (Bi-M-25) Articles of 500 and of 1,100 words 
on anything that would be of interest to the average 
motorist who lives in California and does most of his 
motoring on the Pacific Slope. Article on the car, 
roads, interesting people and places in the West or in 
the history of the West, hunting, fishing, outdoor life, 
animals. Black and white photos for illustration. Jim 
Donaldson. 8c, photos $5 to $8. Acc. 

Skiing News Magazine, 7190 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver, Colo., (M-Oct. through March) Short stories, 
short shorts, articles, photo features, verse, cartoons, 
all relating to skiing. Stories and articles $25 up, 
cartoons $5-$10 per panel, photos $7.50 ea. for 
black and white glossy 8x10, $50 per page for photo 
feature, $100 for color transparency accepted for 
cover use. On acceptance. Bob Parker, Editor. 
Outdoor Life, 355 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
(M-35) Profusely illustrated articles to 2500 on dra- 
matic, humorous, and adventurous phases of fishing, 
hunting, etc. Both black and white and color pho- 
tos. New articles to 3,000 or topical interest to 
sportsmen. How-to articles on outdoor activities. 
Odd adventures and exciting personal eexperiences 
in the outdoor. Accounts 500-1,000 of true personal 
experiences exciting or dangerous, for retelling in 
cartoon strip form. Photo stories. William E. Rae, 
Editor. Top rates in the field. Acc. 

The Rudder, 19 E 62nd St., New York 21, (M-60) 
Illustrated how-to-do-it articles on every phase of 
pleasure boating. 2,000. Boris Lauer-Leonard. Varying 
rates, photos $5 to $25. On Acceptance. 

Scholastic Coach, 33 West 22nd St., New York 
33. (M-25) Technical articles on the coaching and 
playing of high school and college sports. Herman 
L. Masin. Ic. Pub. 

Skating Magazine, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 
16, Mass. (8 times a yr.-50) Official publication of 
the U. S. Figure Skating Association. Articles, most- 
ly instructive, dealing with technical aspects of ice 


figure skating. 700-1,500. Teresa Weld Blanchard. 
No payment. 

Ski Magazine, Hanover, N. H., Six issues October 
through March-50) Articles 400-2,000 on ski trips, 
controversial subjects, techniques, equipment, resorts, 
personalities. Humor; fillers about skiing. Cartoons. 
Fred Springer-Miller. 1c-5c, photos $1-$10. Acc. 

Skipper, 50 State Circle, Annapolis, Md. (M-35) 
Outstanding sea fiction 3,000-5,000. Articles 2,500- 
3,000 with human interest approach to boating, 
cruising, racing, boats, ships, and the sea. Interested 
in controversial materials if fair and documented. 
Photographs and photo essays. H. K. Rigg, Editor. 
3c up, photo $7.50 up. Pub., except by special ar- 
rangement. 

Sport, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-25) 
Personality and behind-the-scenes features, contro- 
versial subjects of interest to sport fans. Baseball and 
boxing the year round. Other sports in season. Ar- 
ticles 2,500-3,500. Ed Fitzgerald. Payment from $200 
depending on length. Briefs for SPORTalk depart- 
ment $5-$10. Acc. 

Sport Diving Magazine, Box 5006, Gulfport, Fla. 
(Q) True articles 1,500-2,500 words on some phase 
of skindiving activity or other subject of interest to 
underwater sportsmen; prefers materials about older 
persons or unusual circumstances. Cartoons, Photos. 
John M. Erving, Jr., Editor. Articles $15-$35, car- 
toons to $5, photos to $5. Pub. 

Sports Afield, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 19, (M 
-25) Some short fiction used, to 3,000 words, related 
to field sports; picture stories, articles, how-to-do-it 
features, to 2,500; fillers. Particularly interested 
in color transparencies that show action; prefer mini- 
mum 2% x 2% but can use 35 mm. Ted Kesting. 
Payment by arrangement. Acc. 

Sports Illustrated, Time & Life Bldg., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. (W-25) Articles 2,000-5,000— 
personality, controversy, unusual subjects, all relating 
to sports (both participant and spectator), $750 up. 
Query Andrew Crichton. 

Sportsman Magazine, 655 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. (Q-35) Short stories 2,000-4,000. First per- 
son, true, rugged, dramatic, hunting and fishing 
articles; also photo stories of same type. Cartoons, 
Animal photos. Noah Sarlat. To $300, pictures to 
$25. Acc. Query. Inventory full for a while. 

Turf and Sport Digest, 511 Oakland Ave., Bal- 
timore 12, Md. (M-50) Short stories with racing back- 
ground (one a month) 2,500-3,000. Articles 2,500 
to 3,500 on racing, biographies of racing people, 
methods of play. Photos of Thoroughbred racing, in- 
cluding transparencies for covers. Crossword puzzles. 
Raleigh S. Burroughs. Ic up, puzzles $5, photos $3- 
$6. Kodachromes $75. Pub. 

The Western Horseman, 3850 N. Nevada Ave. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. (M-35) Articles in which 
the Western Stock horse is featured, 1,500-2,000. 
Cartoons. Dick Spencer III. 2c, cartoons. Acc. Query. 

Western Sportsman, P. O. Box 4007, Catalina 
Station, Pasadena, Calif. (Bi-M-15) Hunting, fish- 
ing, and big game articles, 1,200-1,500. Cartoons. 
Deep Western flavor. Needs articles on Western 
fishing, hunting, camping, boating, etc.—how-to, in- 
formative material. Paul F. Johnson, Editor. 2Vac. 
Pub. 

Yachting, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, (M-50) 
Factual yachting material (power and sail), cruise 
stories, and technical articles on design, mechanical 
etc., 2,000-4,000. Photos containing unusual yacht- 
ing features. Critchell Rimington. 3c up. Acc. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 


Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 

Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. If you have written short-shorts which you think should 

sell by all means send them in for marketing. Reading and handling fee: $3 each. 10% commission on sales. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


| 


ADEAS... 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c 
a word, first insertion, 8c a word, subsequent consecu- 
tive insertions of the Adea without change; no agency 
commission allowed. A checking copy of the maga- 
zine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must reach us 
by the 28th of the second month preceding insertion. 
Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display adver- 
tising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 3365 Martin 
Drive, Boulder, Colo. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


MILLIONS CHARACTERS AND PLOTS at your fingertips. 
Characterization Kit contains nearly 3000 traits, 10 aoe, 
wheel, emotions list, etc. Create realistic characters that 
sell today’s stories. Complete Kit $2. Also Plot Kit $2. 
Both Kits $3. rite more in ation. Blois, Box 

273-A, Rockford, Iinois. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of Howe Every writing problem 
and illustrated. $1. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


18 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY from Your Newspaper. Every 
issue a gold mine. Worth ten times the dollar we ask. 
JAY, Balliol, Toronto, Canada. 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE by correspondence. Course of 
instruction. No advice wx by mail. Division for the 
Prevention of Divorce, 30 N. Raymond, Room 205, Pasa- 
dena, California. 


— VERB LIST, 50c. Leigh, Box 84, Sto. Boston 80, 
ass. 


WRITERS! WHY HUNT FOR FACTS? Spend ALL your time 
creatively. We provide the information you n 
authentic, colorful realism at REASONABLE fees. 
= authoritative, prompt. ibson Research, 2118 

ermont Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


FREE STORY ANALYSIS with copy of “Is It Correct’ booklet, 
$2. Longsdorf, Curryville, Missouri. 


UNFINISHED a etc., for sale. Box 24, Lake 
Ann, Michigan 


LEARN TO WRITE AT LOW COST. Build valuable library 
without buying expensive books or courses. 25c¢ brings 
source list of free tips, information for writers, typists, etc. 
JAY, 674 Balliol St., Toronto, Canada. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


PROFITS FROM FAMILY ew Details, 25c. Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, Alabam 

BUYING REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS. Kammerer, 233 Archer, 
Fai Ohio. 


SERVICES 


WRITERS’ PHOTO SERVICE .. . Make articles “picture 
pretty” and increase sales wg our stock or shot-to-order 
hotos, Box 7 vannah, 


YOUR STORIES adapted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 
Page 21. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul's Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


PHOTOS OR RESEARCH from Hecti 
Foreign periodicals Circa 1850 - 1900" Many earlier. Piease 
detai cea. Picsearch, Box 878, San Carlos, California. 


WRITERS: Send 50c in coin for beautfiully engraved copy ed 
THE SHRINER’S PRAYER, suitable for framing, 
11” x 16”. It will help you in your work. H. C. iaaeation, 
314 Ford Ave., Owens' , Kentucky. 
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BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 Martin Drive 
Boulder, Colorado 


1 enclose remittance for my subscription: 


$3 for 2 years (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 


$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 
50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25c each) 


ACCURATE MARKET 
LISTS 


The manuscript market lists published in AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST are recognized as tops in accuracy 


and reliability. 
Special market lists are contained in the following 


issues: 
Little Magazines. Religious Magazines. October, 
1958 


Business (Trade) Magazines. Company Publications. 
December, 1958 

Juvenile Magazines. February, 1959 

—_ Poetry (Including Light Verse). March, 


Fillers. April, 1959 

Short-Short Stories. Television (Supplemental List). 
May, 1959. 

Travel. Farm. Reprints Overseas. June, 1959. 

Handy Market List. July, 1959. 


Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


3365 Martin Drive 
Boulder, Colorado 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
snteoduations-by-tettes. This club is conducted on a high 
ne tohelp refined, marriageable men andwomen 
d compatible friends. Discreet, service . 
Vast nationwide be 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOO) 988, Jacksonville, Florida 
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New York? 
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about your 
book. 
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Published by 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


Branch Offices: 
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provide for 
Advertising 

and 
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book. 
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More Authors Publishingwith Vantage Press as 


Sells Out Its First Edition 


Fling Wide the Gates: The Story of 
Don Brandeis, by Byron McKissack, hay 
sold out its first edition less than a 
ear after publication. Brandeis, a noted 
aptist Evangelist who has been com- 
pared with Billy Graham, has been lec- 
turing all over the South and Midwest 
and has been attracting crowds up to 
5000. The book been selling 
especially well in Baptist book 
When Vantage ublishes your 
should the first edition sell out, you re- 
ain your investment, plus a_ profit. 

arn more about this popular publish- 
— program by mailing the coupon be- 
low. 


Current Best Seller Was 
Once Privately Printed 


Macmillan recently republished an 
amusing and interesting book which was 
privately printed in 1918 by a Cornell 

rofessor. Titled “The Elements of 
tyle,”” the book was written by Prof. 
William Strunk, Jr. and was re-discovered 
by E. B. White, Strunk’s former student, 
who wrote a piece about it in The New 
Yorker. Mr. White has written an Intro- 
duction to the book and added a new 
chapter called “‘An Approach to Style.” 
The book has received excellent reviews 
and is selling briskly. 

Literary history is full of examples of 
privately printed books, subsidized by 
their authors, which eventually became 
excellent sellers. Our free booklet, To 
the Author in search of a Publisher, 
+ many examples of such successes. 
f you are looking for a publisher of 
your own book, fill in and mail the 
coupon below for a copy of our interest- 
ing and helpful brochuic. 


Paul Elder's, leading San Francisco book 
store, recently devoted a full window 
to Nelg Revilo’s “The Art of Selling.” 
sold many copies of the 


Hal March congratulating Dr. Alevandre 
Sas-Jaworsky after he won $128,000 on 
the “$64,000 Question” program. 


Big-Money Television 
Winner Publishes 
His Life Story 


Dr. Alexandre Sas-Jaworsky, Louisiana 
veterinarian, one-time captive of both 
the Russian and Nazi Armies, and winner 
of $136,000 on the $64,000 Question and 
Challenge, is publishing his book with 
Vantage Press next month. 

Titled The Answer Is America, the 
book deals with the amazing story of 
Sas-Jaworsky, a Lithuanian emigrant, 
who became a national figure after he 
won TV fame as an American history 
expert on the Revion programs. The 
first printing of 5000 copies was sold out 
before publication. 


New York, N.Y.—Because of increasing 
production costs, and an unwillingness to 
take a chane on unknown authors, com- 
mercial publishers are rejecting more 
manuscripts than ever before. This is 
the general tenor of reports from authors 
who are turning to Vantage Press to get 
their work into print and on the market. 

“My book was considered too contro- 
versial,’’ said one author, whose buok is 
scheduled for early publication by Van- 
tage Press. Another Vantage author was 
told: ‘Your book would have to sell 
5000 copies for us to break even, and 
we doubt that we can market that many.” 

Vantage’s plan of publication, whereby 
the author finances his own work, has 
many advantages. 


Small trial editions can be issued on a 
practical basis, and the investment need 
not be large. The sale of as few as two 
thousand copies could result in a profit 
to the author. Every book published by 
Vantage Press is given display advertising 
in publications that reach the public, 
dealers, libraries, wholesalers. Review 
copies are sent out to periodicals all over 
the country, and to local newspapers, 
radio and TV stations. Bookstore dis- 
plays and autograph parties are arranged 
wherever feasible. 

If you would like to learn more about 
the Vantage plan of publication, write 
today for our 40-page, illustrated free 
brochure, To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. Fill in and mail the coupon 
below. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
New York, N. Y. @ Washington, D.C. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


| Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon! | 


(Mail to office nearest you) 


| 
| 
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| 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. | 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 

In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 

Please send me, free, your new 40-page illustrated 
booklet explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


Other Firms Become Extremely Rigid in Requirements 
Another VANTAGE Book 
7 
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